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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
Por foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
ot express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — ; 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
lo accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ; 

Change of address. The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


~omplaints ~Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
in 4 Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. ¥. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal deaters 
outside New York City and’ Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S$ Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, g29 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J}. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Gaiveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

Now Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. 5, Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J}. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntlev, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith, 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 


scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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Social Topics— Alleged Kind-heartedness of Women . 
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Notable Fashions ; , ; ‘ ‘ vi 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . ; ’ vi 
Descriptions of Figures , . . ; , vi 
Seen in the Shops : ; vil 
American Actresses in London vil 
Carle J. Blenner .... ; ‘ ; - Vil 





PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
too West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list ot New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars seut on request. 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 


ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O’HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 








SCHOOLS 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase French and English School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mlle. M. Bou- 
LIGNY, Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P. O, Station E, Washington, D. C. 








Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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DIED 


Barnes.—At Ridgefield, Conn., Wed., 
14 July, Theodure Moore Barnes, Jr, son 
of Theodoe M. and Josephine B. Barnes, 
aged 22 years. 

Butler.—At her residence, at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., on Sat., 17 July, Rosalie, 
eldest daughter of the late Charles E. Butler. 

Coudert.—On Tue., 13 July, at his 
country seat, Middletown, N. J., Charles 
Coudert, in the 64th year of his age. 

De Trobriand. — At the residence of his 
son-in-law, Chailes A. Post, at Bayport, 
L. 1., on 15 July, Gen, Philippe Regis de 
Trobriand, U. S. A., in his 82nd year. 

Gillet.—On 12 July, Ann Isabella, 
widow of Louis Warrington Gillet, in the 
76th year of her age. 

James.—At Fairfield, Conn., on Fri., 
16 July, Walter Belknap James, Jr., oldest 
son of Walter B. and Helen Jennings James. 

Stokes.—At the country residence of his 
brother, at Cooperstown, N. Y., on Tue., 13 
July, John S. Stokes. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Roby-Cushing.— Miss Mabel Roby, 
daughter of Mrs. Eben Roby, to Mr. Edward 
Cushing, of Boston. 


CLUBS 


New York Yacht Club.—The cruise 
of the N. Y. Y. C. will be as foliows : 

Mon., 2 Aug., 1897.—The Squadron 
will rendezvous at Glen Cove, L. I, in the 
morning, leaving that day for Huntington 
harbor, At 11 a. M. there will be a meeting 
of captains on board the flagship. 

On the same day a race will be sailed, 
finishing off Huntington Bay. 

The programme for the cruise, weather 
permitting, will be as follows : 

Tue., 3 Aug.—Huntington Bay to New 
London. 

Wed., 4 Aug.—New London to Newport. 

Thu., 5 Aug.—Race off Newport for Goe- 
Jet cups. 

Fri., 6 Aug.— Newport to 
Haven. 

Sit., 7 Aug. —Race for Commodore’s cups 
to Owl’s Head or vicinity. 

After the race for the Commodore’s cups 
the fleet will proceed to Bar Harbor, where a 
meeting of the captains will be held on board 
the flagship to decide upon further action. 

During the cruise there will be the usual 
races for the Owl and Gamecock colors, and 
a race for naphtha launches. 

The Regatta Committee will furnish de- 
tails for the runs from port to port, and for 
all other racing events. 

Captains are requested to provide their ves- 
sels with the N. Y, Y. C. night signal, also 
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to send to the Commodore a list of the names 
of their guests. 

During the cruise the Commodore will be 
pleased to receive informally the captains and 
their guests on board the flagship any evening 
while in harbor, from half past 8 to 11 P. o. 

As it is very important that the Regatta 
Committee should know to what extent they 
can depend upon yachts accompanying the 
squadron to Owl’s Head, captains are urged 
to send notice of their intentions to the Re- 
gatta Committee with as little delay as 
possible. 

By order of the Commodore, 

J. Beavor-Webb, 
Fleet Cap’ain. 
July 13, 1897. 


INTIMATIONS 


Appleton.—Dr. and Mrs. William Ap- 
pleton are in their cottage on Pequot Ave., 
New London, for the summer. 

Bowdoin.— Mr. and Mrs. Temple Bow- 
doin will spend July and Augus* at Elberon, 
N. f. 

* See and James A. Burden, 
Jr., are at their country place at Barrytown, 
es. ee 

Bull.—Mr., and Mrs. William Lanman 
Bull are spending the summer at Irvington. 

Cross.—Mrs George W. Cross is at the 
Hotel Thorndike, Jamestown, R. I. 

Gallatin.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Gallatin are spending the summer at East 
Hampton, L. I 

Griswold.— Mr. and Mrs. Chester Gris- 
wold will spend the summer at Burlington, 
Vt. 

Hadden.— Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Smith 
Hadden are at their country place, Uniondale 
Farm, Hempstead, L. I. 

Mott.— Mis. Henry A. Mott, Jr., is at 
Somerset Inn, Bernardsville. 

Rogers.—Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Rogers will spend July and August in the 
Adirondacks, where they have rented the 
camp of the late George C. Cook. 

Shrady.—Dr. and Mrs. George F. Sbrady 
are spending the summer in his cottage at 
Pine Ridge cn the Hudson. 

Webb.—Mr. Walter Webb and family 
will occupy the camp of Mr. H. McK. 
Twombly in the Adirondacks this summer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tuxedo. —Those who have taken cottages 
at Tuxedo or are stopping at the Club include 
Dr. and Mrs. E. G. Janeway, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schuyler M. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suff- 
ern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Howland Pell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Mr. and Mis 
Casimir de Rham, Peter Marie, Mrs. J. Cod- 
dington, J. R. Townsend, Mr. and Mrs 
Moses Tailor Pyne, Mr.-and Mrs. Frederic 
Foster Carey, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. and Mrs H. W. Monroe, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. D. Joutlard, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick A. 
Snow, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Price, Mrs. 
George Griswold, Miss Griswold, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris Fahnestock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter H. Lewis, Mr, John Claplin, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Alexander, Mr. Charles 
W. Cooper, Miss Cooper, the Misses Wallace, 
Mr. and Mrs, C. A. Hutchings, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adddison Cammack, J. H. Bliss, Rev. 
Dr. George William Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Vogel, Mr. and Mrs. N. Thayer 
Robb, Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Past, Mr. 
and Mrs. E, A. Leroy, Jr., William Elliott, 
A. Von der Muhi, Mr. and Mrs Greenville 
Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Edson Bradley, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Bangs, Clarence Cary, Fernando 
Yznaga, Henry H. Crocker and Charles W. 
Gould. 

Narragansett Pier.—The Ladies Im- 
provement Society at the annual election 
elected the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Benoni Lockwood ; first vice-President, M:s. 
R. G. Dunn; second vice-President, Mis. 
J. G. Burns ; Treasurer, Mes. E. S. Taylor; 
Secretary, Mrs. N. R. Greene; Executive 
Committee, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. W. G. Caswell, Mrs. Ivins, Mrs 
E L. Caswell, Mrs. Kent, Miss Caswell, 
Mrs, La Farge, Mrs. Cook, Mrs. McLane, 
Mrs George V, Cresson, Mrs. Nye, Mrs. 
De Coppet, Mrs. Sheperd, Mrs Dewey, Mrs. 
Prescott, Mrs, Emmett, Mrs, Sleven and 
Miss Hazard, 
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Ata meeting held at the Point Judith 
Country Club the following officers were 
elected: Mr. A. P. Randolph, President; 
Mr. P. O. Garrett, Secretary; Mr. H. B. 
Kane and Dr. Thomas Hitchcock, House 
Committee ; Mr. W. A. Hazard, Mr. W. C. 
Marrow, Mr. F. W. Moulton, Mr. D. T. L. 
Robinson, and Mr. H. B. Kane, Polo Com- 
mittee; Mr. Henry de Coppet, Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, and Mr. Edward Gray, Committee on 
Admission ; Mr. Grenville Kane and Mr. 
Edward Gray, Golf Committee ; and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as the Board of Governors : 
Mr. Grenville Kane, Mr. Edward Conner, 
Mr. P. S. P. Randolph, Mr. W. C. Marrow, 
Mr. Henry de Coppet, Mr. F. W. Moulton, 
Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, Mr. R. S. Ely, 
Mr. A. H Watson, Mr. W. P. Ward, Mr. 
D. T. L. Robinson, Mr. J. W. Cooke, Mr. 
William A. Hazard, Mr. Edward Gray, Mr. 
Edmand W. Davis, Dr. Charles Hitchcock, 
Mr. Gerald Gray, Mr. R. G. Dun, Dr. 
Joseph Leidy, Dr Bache Emmett. 

Mr, and Mrs. John R. Drexel stopped at 
the Pier last week on board their yacht, the 
Fultant, and were given a dinner at the 
Casino by Mrs. Robert C. Drayton. 

Sherry’s new bathing pavilion was opened 
last week with a concert by the Hungarian 
Band. 

Bar Harbor.—A children’s party was 
given last week by Mrs. Burton N. Harrison 
at her cottage, Sea Urchins. 

Mrs. E. M. Robinson, of Philadelphia, 
will give a large dinner this evening. 

Mrs. Charles H. Dorr will give a luncheon 
to day. 

Judge William Gilbert Davies, Mrs. 
Davies and Miss Davies are stopping at the 
St. Lawrence for the season. 

Recent arrivals at the Malvern include 
Seftor Almerda de Brandro, Mrs. Daniel 
Torrance, Mrs. J. A. Hadden, Mr. R. E. 
Whitney, Judge and Mrs. Martin Keogh and 
family. 

Those staying at the Belmont are Mrs, J. 
Lawrence Lee, Miss Lee, Miss Carol Mc- 
Michael, of Philadelphia; Mrs McMichael, 
Miss Worden, of New York ; Mrs. Worden, 
Miss Julia Van Duzer, Mrs. A. S. Van 
Duzer, Mrs. H. Livingston Lee and child- 
ren, Mes. A. A. Adam and Mrs. E. M. 
Smith, of Boston Society of Decorative Art ; 
Miss Arabella Duncan, of Brooklyn; and 
General James Biddle, U. S. A. 

A golf cup has been given by Mr. A. 
Howard Hinkel to be played for in August 
at the Kebo Valley Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gebhard arrived 
at their cottage last week. 

Mr. and Mrs, Albert Clifford Barney and 
their daughter have returned from Europe 
and are occupying their cottage Ban y-Bryn. 

Miss Charlotte Pendleton, who is visiting 
her brother at his cottage, Bagatelle, gave a 
picnic last week. 

Southampton.—A Musical Club has 
recently been organized at Southampton and 
musicales will be given later in the season 
under the auspices of the club. Among the 
members are Mrs. Francis Wellman, Mis. 
Holbrook Curtis, Mr. Hoffmann Miller, 
Miss Amelia Anthon, Miss Elizabeth Sands, 
Miss Lillian Moeran, Mr. Sherman Day, 
Miss May Kilbreth. 

Among the cottagers this summer are Mr. 
David D. Kennedy and family, Mr, Ricardo 
Acosta, General Wager Swayne, J. L. 
Breese, Mrs. Thomas G. Cauldwell, Mrs. 
Hoffmann Miller, Mr. A. Lanfear Norrie, 
Mr. DeLancey Nicoll, Miss H. L. Parrish, 
Mrs. F. W. Reid, Mrs. Alfred Schermer- 
horn, Miss Steers, Mrs C. C, Lee, Mrs. 
E. R. Jones, Mrs. A. R. Howland, Mr. 
and Mrs, Russell Hoadley, Jr., Mrs. Augusta 


French, Mr. T. K. Frelinghuysen, Dr. 
Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. Harry Le Grand 
Cannon, General Thomas Barber, Miss 


Amory, Mrs. G. P. Bowler, 

Lenox.—The collection of elk, deer and 
buffalo recently bought for Mr. William Whit- 
ney for his game preserve on October Mount- 
ain arrived Jast week and were turned into 
their enclosures of one thousand acres each. 

A beautiful silver tankard was presented to 
the Golf Club by Baron von Theilmann be- 
fore his departure for Europe. 

Mr. Adrian Iselin and family have arrived 
at the Bennett Cottage, which they have 
taken for the season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Girard Foster have taken 
the Bishop cottage for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane gave a dance 
last week, and among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs, H. W. Curtiss, Miss Maua Curtiss, 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Dodge. 

Newport.—The owners of the Bailey's 
Beach bathing property have changed the 
name to Spouting Rock Beach Association, 
and chosen as governors Mr. J. Nicholas 
Brown, Mr. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. 
Robert M. Cushing, Mr. Robert Goelet, 
Mr. Ogden Mills, Mr. Hermann Oelrichs, 
Mr. H. A. C. Taylor, Mr. Edward R. 
Wharton, Mr. George L. Rives. Mr. Bur- 
den 1s president, Mr, Nicholas Brown secre- 
tary and treasurer. Only members of the 
association are allowed to bathe there, thus 
assuring some degree of privacy. Those who 
are already members include the families of 
Mr. George L. Rives, Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, estate of Mr. James P, Kernochan, 
Messrs. John Nicholas Brown, Harold 
Brown, F. W. Vanderbilt, James Stillman, 
John W. Ellis, Hermann Oelrichs, Elbridge 
T. Gerry, C. M. Bell, John Jacob Astor, 
A. J. Drexel, Charles Warren Lippitt, Mrs. 
H. Mortimer Brooks, Messrs. Robert Goe- 
let, Ogden Goelet, Henry A. C. Taylor, I. 
Townsend Burden, Hamilton McK. Twom- 
bly, Oliver H. P. Belmont, Samuel F. Bar- 
ger, estate of Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
Mrs. Frederick Pearson, Messrs. Perry Bel- 
mont, Ogden Mills, E. J. Berwind, David 
H. King, Jr, James J. Van Alen and John 
R. Drexel. 

Dinners were given last week by Mrs. 
George Hoffman, at Stone Acre, in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Ellis Hoffman, who will 
spend the summer here; Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
Jr., Mr. Gordon McKay, Mrs. William 
Grosvenor, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Mrs. Addison Thomas, Mrs. 
John J. Wysong, Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, Commander C. F. Goodrich of the War 
College, Mr. John S. Tooker, Mr. W. R. 
Travers, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. R. P. 
Carroll, Mrs. A, Cass Canfield, Mrs. W. 
Storrs Wells, Mrs, Sidney Webster, and Miss 
C. Ogden Jones. 

Luncheons have been given by Mrs. H. 
Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
F. S. G. d’Hauteville, Mrs. S, A. Coats, 
Miss Florence Lyman, Miss Ellen F. Mason, 
Mis. E. F. Rock, Mrs. W. R. Travers, 
Mrs. T. Hitchcock, and Mrs. W. Watts 
Sherman, 

Mr, W. Butler Duncan and his family are 
guests of Mrs. T. A. Havemeyer; Mrs. 
R. M. Thompson, of Mrs. E. Livingston 
Ludlow; Mr. and Mrs. Horace Binney, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan; Mrs. 
Denton and Miss Denton, of Mrs. S. C. 
Powell; Mrs. Van Brunt, of Mrs. Charles 
M. Bull; Miss Slade, of Miss Edythe Cush- 
ing; Mr. W. T. Chrystie, of Mr. Frederick 
Sheldon ; Colonel and Mrs. Philip Schuyler, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll ; 
and Rev, and Mrs, AS. Freeman and the 
Rev. and Mrs, C. H. McClellan, of Mr. 
Francis P, Freeman, at Tower Top, Belle- 
vue Ave. 

Among the week’s cottage arrivals are 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Morgan, at their 
Brenton’s Ave. villa; Mr. Center Hitchcock, 
Chanler cottage, Cliffs; Mrs. John Carter 
Brown, Mr. John Nicholas Brown, Mr. 
Egerton L. Winthrop, Mr. Hamilton W. 
Cary, Mrs. Edward T. Potter and family, 
Catherine St.; Mr. James Stillman, Mrs. 
George Henry Warren, Narragansett Ave; 
Mr. George Chesterman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Reid, Mr. Julian Potter, Mr, John 
S. Ullman, Mr. H. Hoppin, Mr. Charles E. 
Clayton and his family, Mrs. Austin L. 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. C A. Boudoine, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Adams and Miss Adams, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Seaton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Michaud, Mr. Felix Campbell, Mr. 
Charles Schree and his family, and Miss 
Sedgley. 


GOLF 


Lenox.—The first woman’s handicap 
golf match of the season was held on Sat. 
at the Lenox Golf Club. The prize, a 
silver cup, prerented by the club, was won 
by Miss Maud Curtiss, the only scratch 
player. 





SCORES 
Gross. H'cap. Net, 
Miss Maud H, Curtiss......... 73 73 
Mis, Earl Dodge........... --- 9 16 86 
Bre. A. W. Taylor. .. ..0.00. 101 12 89 
Miss Marion Haven..... ..... 95 2 93 
SOPIPMOOENDR, cicncbeccice 20. OOP it 96 
Mrs. Warren E. Dennis....... 117 18 99 
SPS os scnsncae ss 125 14 it 
Shinnecock.—The regular weekly 


matches for the ladies’ handicap and chal- 
lenge cups and quarterly handicap prizes took 
place at the Shinnecock Hills golf club on 
Sat. Eighteen holes over the red course 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt won the challenge cup 
with a scratch score of 93. Miss Julia 
Clark the handicap cup, Score 108—21-87 
and also first prize in the quarterly handicap. 
Miss Ada Godfrey second, Miss Janet Hoyt 
third. 


Scores : 

Gross, H'cap. Net. 
Miss A. P. Livingston, ... .. 104 11 93 
Se Oy Oe csc cccs toos WE 21 87 
BGre. ©. &, Beewe....0 cco 20s 105 7 98 
Mrs, L. C, Murdock...... — 30 95 
Bee SEE cs esses os cee 112 at gt 
Mies BE. Stebbins... ........ 135 25 108 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt............ 93 Sctatch 93 
Miss Janet Hoyt..... ......... 183 21 92 
Mrs. George ©, Clark.. ....... 148 30 18 
RE St 129 22 107 
BUND Ee URPROE. . cccccc-covces 086 20 105 
Miss N. Henderson............ 121 28 93 
Miss Marion Lee ...... seston 126 25 101 


The men’s weekly competitions for the 
handicap and challenge cups and the quarterly 
handicap were also played on Saturday, A, 
B. Claflin wining the quarterly handicap and 
the handicap cup with a score of 97 —17—80. 

Dr. Holbrook Curtis won the challenge 
cup with a gross score of 89. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Sailing Wed. 14 July, 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Dr. and Mrs. L. 
L. Danforth, Mr, and Mrs. H. C. Frick and 
family, Hon. W. W. Goodrich, Mrs. Good- 
rich, Mr. Percy Galbreath, Hon George L. 
Ingraham, Mrs. Russell Murray, Mr. Leon 
Marié, Mrs. Marié, Dr. A. J. McCosh, Mr. 
Lawrence Turnure, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Taylor and children. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Midsummer Night’s Dream will be 
A given Friday evening, 30 July, at 
the Olympic Park, Lenox Avenue 
and One Hundred and thirty-fifth Street, in 
aid of the Abigail Free School and Kinder- 
garten, E. J. Henley and Mary Shaw are 
among those who are cast for the represen- 
tation. 

At Proctor’s Theatre is to be seen during 
this week Eugene Sanger, who portrays eight- 
een characters in succession. 

Captain Cook, at Madison Square Garden, 
is musically attractive, and it is expected-to 
hold the boards for some time to come. 

El Capitan, at Manhattan Beach, is profit- 
ably filling out its engagement, which has 
about three weeks longer to run. 

The Whirl of the Town, at the Casino, 
continues its stay in town, Its mirthfulness 
and spectacular attractiveness combine to 
draw satisfactory houses. 

At the Madison Square Roof Garden the 
concerts of the Metropolitan Permanent Or- 
chestra continue to be given every week. 

The vaudeville show, given on board of 
the Grand Republic every evening, is supple- 
mented by an orchestra of thirty performers. 





AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town. 

Madison Square Roof Garden-- Captain Cook. 

Keith’s— Continuous performance. 

Casino Root Garden—8, Vaudeville. 

Pastor’s—Continuovs performance. 

Olympia Root Garden—Vaudeville. 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Concerts, 

Eden Masée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks, 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s concerts, Paine’s fire- 
works and De Wolf Hopper in El Capitan. 

Ice Palace Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Proctor’s--Variety. 





Notices of any kind, and all corres- 
pondence, should be addressed, Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, and not 
personally. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's ful) name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

revided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) ae gd questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent, 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 


939. Café Glacé and Creme de 
Menthe frappé. To Western.—In an- 
swer to No, 929, you mention (1) Créme de 
menthe and 

(2) Cafe frappé, Can you give me direc- 
tions for serving and preparing each of them ? 

(1) Café glacé or frappé. To one quart 
of clear coffee made as for café noir, add a 
quart of thoroughly heated milk (not boiled); 
sweeten to taste with powdered sugar. Pour 
this into an ice cream freezer, and freeze as 
you do water ices, only not quite as hard— 
five or six minutes ought to be enough. 
Serve in a glass bowl, and from that into 
Roman punch glasses. Whipped cream is 
usually served with café glacé in the same 
manner as for chocolate. 

(2) Créme de menthe. Take a pint of 
cold water, one-quarter pound of sugar, the 
juice of two lemons and a quart of créme de 
menthe ; mix this well together and freeze. 
Serve as you do the c: ffee, with the exception 
of the cream. 


940. Costume for Morning German. 
—Will you kindly describe the proper way 
of dressing for a morning German, whether 
anevening gown ora street gown should 
be worn and, if the latter, should a hat be 
worn with it. 

A suitable gown for a Morning German 
would be an organdie, mull or lawn, trimmed 
with ribbon, lace and insertion, worn with 
a hat or not, as you prefer. We think a hat 
rather more chic. 

The gown for a garden party, maid of 
honor and bridesmaid shown in Vogue of 
20 May, middle page, would all be suitable, 
also similar gown in Her Costume Calendar, 
Vogue, 10 June. 


941. Shoes for Linen Trousers— 
Shoes for Wheeling. P. S., New 
York.—(1) Will you kindly inform me the 
correct shoes to wear with the linen trousers 
referred to in As Seen by Him, Vogue, 17 
June. 

(2) Also the proper shoe for wheeling— 
whether high or low, etc.? 

(1) Tan low shoes or boots are the correct 
thing to wear with linen trousers. 

(2) Tan low shoes are proper for wheeling, 
as they look well with knickerbockers, are 
cool, and allow full ankle motion. 


942. Bridal Supper and How 
Announced—Rice Service. T., New 
York.—At a supper given to a bridal 


party and near relatives, in a city house, 
the dining-room being situated in tne base- 
ment, will you kindly let me know : 

(1) By whom the supper should be an- 
nounced, and who should lead the way to 
the dining-room ? 

(2) The bride and groom, or guardian and 
his wife, the bride’s parents being dead ? 

(3) Where should the rice be placed and 
how served to the guests ? 

(1) Wedding breakfasts and suppers are 
usually not announced, but are ordered to be 
ready at a stated time. About half an hour 
after the ceremony is usually time enough for 
the bride to have received the congratulations 
of the guests or the greater part of them. If, 
however, you wish the supper announced it 
should be done by the butler, that is to say, 
the chief servant, who comes into the room 

(Continued on page v) 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
STATEMENT 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


[STOCK] LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


JAMES G. BAT TERSON, Pres’t 


CHARTERED 1863 





January 1, 1897 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
Assets, 20,896,684.63 
L abilities, 47,920,260.27 

Surplus to Policy holders, : $2,976,424.36 

July 1, 1897 

Total Assets, . . : $21,935,663.62 
‘Yotal Liabilities, 18,550,472.63 

Surplus to Policy- wren $3,365,163.39 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, Tha $33,098,024.29 
Paid to Polidy-holders, January to July, 1897, 3,355,069.98 
Loaned to Policy-holde:s on Life Policies, 1,014,322.00 
Life Insurance in force, 89,923,185.00 
Increase in Reserves, 703,490.00 

GAINS 
6 Months—January to July, 1897 

In Assets, , - ‘ ‘ $3,018,949.00 
In Surplus, 388,737.03 
On Lite Insurance in force, 1,679,918.00 
Premiums Received, 6 months, 2,833,794.913 


(Accident Premiums in the hands of agents not inctuded. ) 
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MODELS IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


NEW YORK 
3 East roth St. 


PARIS 
34 Rue Vivienne 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 
other American cities, originally published in 
Vogue. Sent, post paid, to any address in the 
United States, 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.00, by 
the publishers —Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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Mong the qualities man insists upon ascribing to woman when he is in the 
A mood for contending that true womanliness is incompatible with college 
going, or the pursuit of trades or professions, or pecuniary independence, or 
the exercise of the elective franchise, is kindness. It pleases him to portray her as 
overflowing with a tenderness which active participat‘on in any interest outside of 
motherhood and wifehood would inevitably impair. To be sure, woman, as pre- 
sented to him in the personality of his wife or his mother-in-law, does not move him 
to dissertations on the kind-heartedness of the sex ; he reserves this claim in behalf of 
the sisterhood for his what-I-know-about-women public talks or writings. 


Women themselves are convinced that they are kind, and their attitude toward 
savage women in this regard is that of the Pharisee. That woman as a rule is kind 
to those immediately related to her no one can gainsay, but considerate and merciful 
she is not, except in this restricted sense. She is, in fact, as indifferent to suffering 
and as cruel as a North American Indian on the warpath, although she may not 
maim and slaughter with herown hands. A sex cannot be regarded as kind which, 
after years of expostulation, persists in practices that destroy the pleasures or rasp 
other’s feelings, or that cause innocent creatures acute suffering. The case of birds 
versus woman is damning evidence of woman’s inhumanity. Birds by the millions 
are tortured that woman, her squaw-like instincts not yet wholly eradicated, may 
bedeck herself with feathers. The agonized public appeals of bird-lovers have year 
after year fallen upon unheeding ears, the ghastly murder of the innocents has gone 
on, and woman has continued to strut about in borrowed plumes. What appeal has 
been unable to accomplish the law is being invoked to bring about—humane people 
now striving to throw legal protection around helpless, beautiful, useful birds. It 
comes to this, then, that after nearly nineteen hundred years of Christian teaching the 
slaughtering propensities of Christian women in Christian lands have to be restrained 
by law. That she does not strangle and cruelly dismember the little creatures herself 
has no bearing on the matter. She is the responsible factor in the affair, for not only 
does she permit, but she incites the barbarities inflicted upon them, her vanity having 
developed torture of birds into a world-wide industry of enormous proportions, and 
she has sinned knowingly. The very stringent laws enacted recently in Massachusetts 
are said to have thrown milliners and their patrons into despair. The humane person 
is not likely, however, to have his feelings harrowed by this intelligence. Rather will 
he rejoice that the bird persecutor is being made to wince. 


The much discussed theatre hat is another disgraceful example of woman's savage 
insensibility to suffering. And this is not putting the case too strongly. It is sonre- 
thing more acute than mere annoyance to have the enjoyment of a play destroyed by 
the dishonesty of one’s neighbor. For dishonest it is to deprive a purchaser of that 
for which he has paid. Among other and severe forms of torture, for which women 
are in large measure responsible, are the check rein and the docking of horses’ tails. 
These practices are countenanced by women who would be beside themselves with 
rage if anyone had the temerity to charge them to their faces with being fiends of 
cruelty. That, however, is what they are and savages to boot, in spite of lineage, 
social position, well-bred manner and their good opinion of themselves. 


Woman, gentle (?) woman, it is who leaves the family cat to starve in the summer 
time ; so cruelly indifferent is she that not infrequently the poor cat is imprisoned 
in the deserted house and compelled to stay there without food or water. For years 
humane people have been pleading with her to be merciful in this particular, but she 
goes on her selfish way. She buys song birds—poor pathetically dependent little 
prisoners—and she leaves them to the indifferent service of maids, with the result 
that their little daily needs are disregarded in important particulars. The list of 
her iniquities of this class could be prolonged through pages. Enough has been 
presented to prove that woman's reputation for kindness has no basis in fact. 


As a sex she is still in a savage state. There are, however, many honorable ex- 
ceptions and these must undertake the role of humane missionaries to their sister women. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


N an appeal for funds to carry on their ad- 
mirable work, the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 

Poor draw attention to the fact that at West 
Coney Island is their Convalescent Children’s 
Home, where little ones are helped back to 
health and strength, and on the same island is 
the Mothers’ Home (accomodating sixty moth- 
ers and their babies), a refuge for overworked, 
poorly nourished mothers. Besides these 
agencies for the relief of the poor, there are 
the all-day excursions which take place three 
times a week. The Association's table of 
what specific sums of money will accomplish 
is given verbatum: One dollar will give six 
children a day’s outing, surf bathing and 
luncheon. Five dollars will support one child 
two weeks, twenty-five dollars supports and 
names a bed, fifty dollars names a room. 
The Association is erecting a building, to 
cost $1,400, in which it is designed to give 
instruction in home-keeping. Funds are 
urgently needed to carry on all these various 
forms of philanthropic work. Checks should 
be made payable to Warner Van Orden, 
Treasurer, 25 Nassau Street. 
«*% 

A certain lecturer who poses as the apostle 
of artistic costume, had a habit at one time of 
drawing his audience’s attention in what he 
conceived to be a highly dramatic manner to 
the unbecomingness of diamonds. After mak- 
ing the assertion that diamonds were detri- 
mental so far as looks are concerned, the lec- 
turer would lean forward, and in tones lowered 
to a melodramatic depth and hoarseness would 
say: ‘* The next time you see a woman with 
a diamond necklace, look at herteeth!’” A 
woman who had been amused at the pose of 
this lecturer several years ago had his remarks 
as to the effect of ornament upon the appear- 
ance of the teeth brought forcibly to mind re- 
cently. Happening to speak while standing 
before a mirror adjusting a hat of white satin 
straw, she was surprised at the ugly blue- 
white appearance of her usually pure white 
teeth, and after a moment’s reflection she con- 
cluded that the satin straw in white is too 
dazzling for teeth. 


a 
* * 


The average business man scouts at senti- 
ment in business affairs. He is more apt than 
not to say bluntly that it is all a matter of 
dollars and cents. Is it? What would be- 
come of the business of this country if belief 
in the rectitude of one’s fellows should sud- 
denly cease and a strictly cash basis be insisted 
upon? What is credit even for thirty days, 
but an expression of faith in the integrity of 
the average man? And is not faith a senti- 
ment? 


* 

* * 
Mr. C. R. Skinner, state superintendent of 
instruction, in a lately delivered address gave 


VOGUE 


the following list of studies as comprising an 
ideal common school education: Reading, writ- 
ing, arthmetic, spelling, geography, grammar, 
American history, civil government, drawing 
and the principles of hygienic physiology. 
Mr. Skinner insisted that thorough instruction 
in these subjects would meet the necessities of 
life and give all the education that over ninety- 
five per cent. of the masses of children can ever 
hope to attain. In other parts of his address 
the speaker laid great emphasis upon the fact 
that the best education must furnish athorough 
preparation for intelligent citizenship. It is re- 
freshing to find a prominent man insisting upon 
the education of children, so far at least as 
fundamentals, go in the problems that they will 
inevitably be called upon to help solve later in 
life. Better to know something about the 
laws of trade and the obligations of citizens 
than to have a smattering acquaintance with 
French verbs or German idioms. A fact 
always to be borne in mind, in discussing 
ideal systems of public school education, is 
that the very large majority of children leave 
school at about theage of thirteen years, and 
that less than one per cent. of them ever attend 


high school or college. 
- 


* * 

A suitable topic for discussion on the piazza 
after dinner at summer-school resorts would be 
the reason of the difference in taste between 
the English and the American in the matter 
of magazines. Our popular magazines are ob- 
trusively pictorial and merely entertaining to the 
almost total exclusion of matter dealing with 
the serious problems that engage the interest 
of intelligent people. In place of the Fort- 
nightly and the Nineteenth Century type of 
magazine the best we have to offer are the 
Forum and the North American Review, 
whose contents, except now and then, are little 
superior in either topic or treatment to the 
leading articles in daily journalism. Why 
does not the American public generously sup- 
port such a magazine as The American 
Monthly, for example, one which while 
scholarly in tone is not academic but keenly 
alive to the important problems of the time in 
the domain of economics as well as that of 
literature. Thisis a land of colleges, of uni- 
versity extension and Chautauqua and home 
study efforts. It would be interesting to hear 
the average American's contribution to a dis- 
cussion of this subject. The large majority 
of him would without doubt regard the 
comparison as extremely unpatriotic and refuse 


to discuss it at all. 


* 
* * 


The self-commendatory letters that many 
journals seem to regard as desirable bits for 
publication would be much more valuable as 
testimonials if they were subjected to editorial 
revision. An opinion compounded of bad 
grammar and undiscriminating praise is not apt 
to carry much weight. 


* 
* * 


Poor royalty ! It has come to this—that a 
duke is snubbed by the press. The victim of 
journalistic neglect is the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, son of the Queen. On the 
occasion of his jubilee visit to London it ap- 
pears he sent out daily an account of his own 
royal goings on and those of his spouse. The 
editors waste-basketed his authoritative per- 
sonals, to the rage of the Duke and the amuse- 
ment of his brother, the Prince of Wales. 
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It will probably surprise most persons to 
learn that the number of people employed in 
manufacturing interests and mechanical indus- 
tries—the forms of enterprise for which the 
policy of protection has been maintained in 
this country—is only 5,091,669 out of a total 
of 22,735,661 money earners and out of a total 
population about 70,000,000. In domestic 
and personal service there are employed 


4,360,506. These latter are not protected 
against competition, foreign or domestic. 

¥ 

* * 


The aloofness of the Irish from the Jubilee 
celebration has been made the subject of some 
severe comment. Labouchere puts their case 
convincingly in a recent issue of Truth, and 
neatly turns the tables on English critics. He 
contends that common politeness justifies their 
course. The commemoration was a court 
ceremonial, and as the central figure and offi- 
cial representative of that ceremonial, the Sov- 
ereign has spent less than one month out of 
her sixty years’ reign in Ireland there is but 
one inference to be drawn from so pronounced 
a disinclination to associate herself officially 
with her Irish subjects. Self-respect would 
dictate that they should not take part in a 
commemoration when they have every evi- 
dence that she desires to have nothing to do 
with them. The Queen has been represented 
by a series of English officials, viceroys who 
have regularly reaped the reward of a peer- 
age, while Ireland, snubbed by its Queen, has 
not had even the satisfaction of prospering in 
material affairs under the administrations of the 
succession of viceroys who number twenty 
during Victoria’s reign. 


* 
* * 


The democratic street car is hardly a fit 
place for the display of haughty demeanor, 
but the women who pose as superior porcelain 
usually have no sense either of fitness or of 
proportion. A girl of this type stood at the 
front door of a cable car, making efforts to 
steady herself and at the same time retain pos- 
session of her pocket-book and two small 
packages. It was an unequal struggle, par- 
ticularly when the car made the eccentric 
starts and stops characteristic of the cable 
service. Finally a man sitting in the car took 
pity upon the girl, and endeavored to stand up 
in order that she might have his seat. She re- 
fused his offer with a condescending affability 
more impertinent in intent and effect than 
positive rudeness. As she stood directly in 
front of the man he could not step from the 
seat unless he thrust her aside, and there he 
was, half-risen, offering and she looking down 
and refusing, when a sudden lurch of the car 
deposited her haughtiness on the lap of the 
most fat, unkempt, perspiring, and unpleas- 
antly odorous woman one could meet in a 
day’sjourney. It did not take the girl long 
to bounce across the car and plump herself 
down into the now-vacated corner seat. The 
episode must have been exceedingly humiliat- 


‘ing for a girl with a pose, but in orderto show 


that she did not care the girl stiffened her atti- 
tude, thrust out her chin and looked more su- 
perior than ever. Fate, however, was unkind 
that day. The heat or over-much strawberry 
eating or perhaps claret drinking had devel- 
oped a group of small, ugly-looking red 
pimples on her nose, and the contrast between 
her assumption of superiority and the hope- 
lessly plebian effect of a red nose was most di- 
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verting, and the sight of it amused one spec- 
tator for many blocks. When will women 
learn that nothing is more ludicrous than a 
misfit pose? 


Those who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. Only enough copies to cover actual 
demands are supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 


MISDIRECTED 


BY NEITH BOYCE 


Rom his morning handful of letters Char- 
in) lie Sandford selected for first perusal 
one addressed in a dashing feminine 

hand, pleasantly familiar to him. He cut 
open eagerly, yet with significant care, the 
end of the envelope, which contained, as he 
supposed, the answer to a note of his own dis- 
patched the previous day. This missive had 
proposed nothing of more importance than a 
theatre party ; still the hoped-for assent of the 
young woman to be entertained was a matter 
of some moment to Sandford. He piqued 
himself upon his skill in arranging such small 
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festivities, and liked to think that Miss Van 
Cleve appreciated this merit. 

“<Of course, you dear thing, I shall be 
charmed to come !”" 

Sandford read these words, disbelieving his 
eyes. Ina pitiable state of astonishment he 
glanced down the page, scarcely taking in the 
sense of what he saw. 

«It’s so sweet of you to ask me! I shall 
enjoy a quiet evening with you more than I 
can say. I shall have to throw over some 
other people, but that’s no matter. Here is 
your béte noir to-day proposes a theatre for 
that evening—see what I am sacrificing for 
you with the utmost cheerfulness. I assure 
you, really, in spite of your cleverness, 
you're absurdly mistaken about that young 
man! He has never pretended to my hand, 
unless for a dance ; and if he should take so 
mad an idea into his head, a tap of my fan 
would reduce him to common sense again. 
But to associate the idea of madness or matri- 
mony with Mr. Sandford! Why, his only 
serious 

Having read so far, Sandford had put him- 
self beyond a doubt that the letter was not 
meant for him. But an involuntary embrace 
of the page showed him his own name re- 
peated and, startled for the moment out of 
his self-command, he read on : 

‘‘ His only serious moments are those de- 
voted to questions of the table or the toilette. 
He lives for these. His heroes are Brillat- 
Savarin and Doucet, his studies the foreign 
modes. He knows dress and cookery far bet- 
ter than I could pretend to. What would be 
left to any woman who married Mr. Sand- 
ford, unless she had a mind to assume the— 
masculine garments? No. Some day he'll 
invent a new dish or drapery and die blest— 
in single-blessedness. Meantime you must 
admit that such a model of a courtier in 
bisque is a charming ornament !”’ 

The subject of these remarks felt a not 
wholly inexcusable impulse to turn the page— 
to see if this flattering portrait were further 
amplified. He would have given something, 
also, to know the person for whom the letter 
had been intended. Meantime, as he slowly 
refolded and slipped it back into its envelope, 
he had simply the satisfaction of knowing that 
someone with whom Miss Van Cleve was on 
terms of considerable intimacy regarded himself 
as a nuisance—a fact interesting in itself but 
of no service as a clue to identity. Sandford 
could not recollect anyone of his acquaintance 
who might be justified in taking this view of 
his inoffensive personality. In addition he now 
possessed the doubtful privilege of certainty 
upon a point which had for some time previous 
caused him much delicious trouble of mind. 
Miss Van Cleve regarded him as a mantel 
ornament —the model of a courtier in bisque. 
The phrase, he foresaw, would stick in his 
memory—as indeed her phrases had a knack 
of doing. The tap of a lady's fan could shat- 
ter such a brittle thing—true enough Sandford 
felt that there was nothing to do but collect 
the fragments as quietly as possible. 

He had often amused himself by analyzing 
the girl’s clever sayings, pointing out to her 
where she parodied her own meaning out of a 
desire to be effective. He had compelled her 
to admit that the necessity of saying amusing 
things sometimes carried her beyond the judi- 
cial point—that in maintaining beneath this 
surface glitter an invariable reserve of her own 
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(Continued from page 54) 
mind she as often completely falsified herself. 
But he had no thought for such distinctions 
now. The blow was too crushing. The 
manikin, said Sandford to himself acidly, had 
lost his head. 

With or without that hollow and ineffectual 
member, however, there remained a question 
to be decided—the disposition of the letter 
which had come into his hands through so easy 
a mistake. Doubtless a civil note declining 
under plea of a prior engagement Mr. Sand- 
ford’s kind invitation was now being read by 
that individual who for some unknown reason 
disliked Mr. Sandford. This gentleman per- 
ceived that his cue called for prompt action. 
There would, no doubt, be a spice of revenge 
in leaving Miss Van Cleve to hear of her 
blunder first from the other side. He could 
imagine how she would torment herself with 
the endeavor to recollect the exact terms of the 
letter in his hands, and how the recollection 
would sting her pride. Meanwhile he rang 
his bell and sent for a messenger; then sat 
down to write a word of explanation. 

And here he perceived that the matter re- 
quired more explaining than he had thought. 
He was obliged to let Miss Van Cleve know that 
he had read—in part at least—a letter ob- 
viously not meant for him. He could not 
send it back, leaving her to imagine either that 
he had read the whole or—which she was the 
more likely to believe—none of it. And he 
found that he could not easily explain on pa- 
per how he had been led to possess himself so 
far as he had done of its contents. The more 
he thought it over, the more clearly he per- 
ceived that he owed Miss Van Cleve not only 
an explanation but also an apology. If he 
could not frame these suitably in writing, the 
only course left him was to go and see her— 
and this, after several vain attempts at compo- 
sition, he resolved to do no later than the 
afternoon. He would not seem to attach an 
undue importance to the incident by making 
his appearance before the hour which, three or 
four times a week, found him beside Miss Van 
Cleve’s tea-table. He therefore dismissed the 
messenger, and with something of an effort 
took up his other correspondence and the busi- 
ness of the day. 

There were six notes of invitation, a florist’s 
bill, and a confidential missive from the most 
fashionable matron of his acquaintance, broach- 
ing a plan for a costume ball, and begging him 
to arrange the cotillon. Sandford consulted 
his engagement-book, registered and replied to 
the invitations, and wrote a check—for he was 
of a methodical nature and lived easily, which 
implied, for him, the prompt satisfaction of 
any debt, social or financial. He left his 
rooms at eleven, went to Tattersall’s to judge 
a horse for a friend, and took luncheon at his 
club. After this, in search of ideas for Mrs. 
Adrian, he went to a library and consulted 
Fouqué’s book of historical costumes, and 
dropped in at the studio of a Spanish painter 
whom he knew ; and he there produced some 
sketches intending to embody original cotillon- 
figures, which Rubio gravely asserted to be 
works of much promise. Sandford then went 
home and dressed and started out to pay his 
round of calls. 

These hours of the day were ordinarily the 
ones he liked best. In the houses of the most 
charming women he knew he had succeeded 
in placing himself upon a footing of friendly 
intimacy which found its opportunity at such 
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informal meetings. In the atmosphere of tea 
and softened light and drifting chatter Sand- 
ford flourished, felt himself at his best. He 
talked easily and cleverly, he knew when to 
listen and above all how to guard his distance 
perfectly while losing no advantage that change 
may offer him. His invariable tact was the 
result of perceptions as delicate as those of a 
butterfly’s antenne. He was a favorite, 
knew it, and never abused the freedom granted 
by feminine appreciation. 

On this afternoon of March, crisp and bril- 
liant, the streets bare and clean after a thaw 
under the blue pale sky, Sandford found the 
doors at which he rang open to him as usual, 
and his welcome not abated in cordiality. But 
the letter he carried with him had effectually 
dampened his spirits. He had sufficient self- 
command not to betray the rankling wound 
his vanity had suffered ; but his stoicism went 
no further. A subtle poison seemed to dis- 
till itself in every cup he tasted, and spoilt the 
flavor of the most delicate essence of the celes- 
tial leaf. His mind busied itself in extracting 
a bitter meaning from the smooth words of 
his hostesses. He fancied they too must de 
spise him—the courtier in porcelain. He saw 
himself with Miss Van Cleve’s eyes—a Dresden 
affectation, capering and smirking in feminine 
pink and blue. And having thus got himself 
into a thoroughly bad humor, he determined 
suddenly to put off no longer the dreaded quar- 
ter of an hour, but to go and, as he put it, have 
it out with her. 

She was at home and pouring tea for two or 
three people whom Sandford knew, and he 
joined the little group in the firelight under 
cover of a gay fusilade of chaff. The mo- 
ment he looked at Miss Van Cleve he became 
aware of two things—the one, that she was still 
in ignorance of the morning’s contretemps ; 
the other that the hurt dealt by her careless 
hand went far deeper than he had dreamed. 
Allthe flurry of his chafed vanity fell away 
and left him to face the graver matter. Still 
he went on laughing and talking, bearing his 
pit with the rest, and waiting with what 
patience he might for the opportunity to dis- 
charge his errand. 

It came finally, though asthe last visitor 
except himself departed, Miss Van Cleve 
stood up and remained standing, leaning with 
one hand on the back of a chair, while she 
chatted lightly with Sandford. It was time 
that he, too, should go, and yet he let her run 
on from moment to moment, watching the 
play of the fire-light on her face. At last she 
said, turning her eyes on him with the kindest 
candor: 

‘© You had my note this morning? I am 
so sorry—it was so nice of you 

‘‘Oh, this morning—yes. I have a con- 
fession to make,”’ said Sandford quickly, to 
prevent her from saying anything more. ‘* You 
behold me an abject penitent. I should go 
down on my knees and cover myself with 
ashes, if I weren't afraid of spoiling your 
hearthrug.’” And here he gave her the ill- 
fated letter. ‘*But perhaps you may think 
I’ve been sufficiently punished, as it is, for my 
indiscretion.”* 

‘* Why, what in the world have you done? ”’ 
began Miss Van Cleve laughingly. Then she 
unfolded the sheet and stared at it for a mo- 
ment, anda great flame of color went up over 
her face. 

*«Oh, it is my letter to Kitty—to Mrs. 
Archer. I must have mistaken the envelopes! 
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But what are you begging my pardon for? 
You couldn't help—oh, I see you have read 
ms,” 

And she stared at him incredulously. 

‘¢ A part of it. I know it is unpardonable, 
but if you will try to see—there was no name 
—before I understood the deed was done. I 
read what you were pleased to say about my 
uuworthy self—I read all that, I think, and 
did it deliberately. I am sorry—but it seems 
I had not the honor, in any case, of possessing 
your good opinion.”” 

She turned on him like a flash. 

‘*At least I thought better of you than 
that!" 

And then again that scarlet color flooded 
her face and faded. Perhaps she felt that cir- 
cumstance had blunted the point of her arrow, 
that her own position was hardly one to war- 
rant her in taking the offensive. Yet, being a 
woman, it is likely that she would have 
pushed her apparent advantage recklessly, if it 
had not been for the attitude of the culprit. 
By the frankness of his avowal he had drawn 
her fire at once, and now he left her intolerably 
in the wrong. She turned pale and bit her 
lips; the sting of the humiliation all but 
brought tears to her eyes. Then, her glance 
falling again on the open letter, anger leaped 
up afresh. 

**You didn’t understand—there was no 
name! Had you an idea, then, that I might 
be addressing you in such terms ?”’ 

«*T hadn't an idea of any sort, upon my 
word,’” said Sandford, with humility. «I 
can’t think how I happened to do it.”’ 

Miss Van Cleve began to laugh scornfully, 
crumpled up the letter as though to burn it, 
and then tossed it down on the tea-table. 

‘* Well, you know the old saying about the 
sort of people who hear no good of them- 
selves. I daresay the moral of that is that 
we'd better pray to be delivered from seeing 
ourselves as others see us. Oh, it’s atrocious ! 
Why don’t you go away ?”’ 

‘©I don’t know,”” said Sandford, ‘unless 
it’s because I want to tell ycu—to say that— 
that you're quite right. I’ve often wondered 
what you thought of me—you know one does 
—and you're rather a puzzle. And I've 
found out, sooner than I expected, and per- 
haps a little more clearly than otherwise I 
should, for you've always treated me with 
more consideration than I deserved.”* 

*¢Oh, stop!*’ cried the girl ‘*Do you 
think I’m going to let you go on like that, 
turning the other cheek so meekly? I know 
you are furious with me, and I’m furious with 
you—so let us part, for the present at least, 
before we come to blows !°’ 

‘© No, no; really—how could I be angry 
with you? I want to tell you that I know it’s 
all true ‘ 

«¢ Then you despise me !*’ broke in Miss 
Van Cleve ‘*I’ve made such a goose of 
myself that you can’t be angry for laughing. 
Well, I despise you too—that’s one comfort. 
If you hadn’t read the letter I never could 
have forgiven myself!** And with this she 
began to laugh again helplessly. 

‘So be it,’’ said Sandford, sombrely. 
‘¢ Think of me what you will—if you ever 
think of me at all. When I came here I be- 
lieve I had some crazy idea of trying to justify 
myself—not for my offense of to-day, no, let 
that go—but for being the man I am—or the 
image of a man, if you prefer. Not that there 
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is any explanation, either, unless I am to put 
the blame on the potter’s thumb, that made 
me of such thin stuff. And so instead of try- 
ing to excuse the inexcusable, perhaps I'd best 
make use of the one scrap of discretion left 
me, and give it all up.”’ 

Miss Van Cleve stood silent, her face 
turned away from him, the outline of her 
cheek, chin and brow and the sweep of her 
black eyelash etched against the radiance of 
the fire. 

‘¢There’s only one thing more,’’ Sand- 
ford’s voice was now barely audible. ‘* You 
were right, too, about my amenity to correc- 
tion. A blow of your fan has taught me 
my place. But you were wrong just here—I 
did aspire to your hand, and not for a dance 
only. I loved you—I love you !"” 

Still she stood motionless while these linger- 
ing words died on the air. Sandford waited 
a bare instant and then went out. He walked 
down the avenue, his head swimming in the 
clouds. Aan irrational elation buoyed him up 
—the consciousness of his audacity, by virtue 
of which he had, after all, not made so pitiful 
a figure. But the relaxation of this tension 
of excitement left him a few hours later limp 
as any collapsed balloon. 

He had got a fall, and a hard one; his 
whole being seemed shaken out of joint. The 
occupations with which he had been wont to 
amuse himself became as heavy to him as its 
toys to a sick child. He felt an old impulse 
to break out of the traces of habit, to uproot 
himself. And this passed again, or seemed 
to pass, even more quickly than usual, since 
now there was less reason than ever for war- 
ring with his own nature. All that remained 
with him of the black week through which he 
passed was the feeling that sooner or later he 
should get away. He would not stay on to 
see Ethel Van Cleve married. 

Having put this limit to his forbearance, 
Sandford let himself drift again into his accus- 
tomed haunts. The night of the projected 
theatre party—cause of all his woe—went by, 
unmarked by festivity so far as he was con- 
cerned. He took revenge upon himself by 
dining alone in misery and picturing Miss 
Van Cleve in confidence with her cousin, 
Kitty Archer, whose particular detestation he 
had the surprise and chagrin to find himself. 
Sandford could not imagine what he had done 
to acquire Mrs. Archer's dislike. He had met 
her two or three times at the house of the Van 
Cleves, and recollected her, with an effort, as 
a quiet young woman of severe and unfurbe- 
lowed aspect. She looked like a person who 
would discountenance frivolity and courtiers 
in bisque. Sandford sighed heavily at this 
reflection, and thought of going to shoot lions 
with one Maxwell, who was bound to West 
Africa. 

He got no nearer the lions, however, than 
Central Park, where he continued to ride oc- 
casionally of a pleasant morning with Miss 
Van Cleve. It had been borne in upon Sand- 
ford that he need not consider himself cut off 
from the young lady's society, at least until 
he had received a more definite intimation to 
that effect. He thought that, ignoring the 
episode of the letter, they might go on very 
well as they had done formerly, seeing one an- 
other three or four times at least within the 
week. He had only to assume to be ignorant 
of the fact that Miss Van Cleve thought him 
a doll, and she on her part to pretend that 
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she did not know he loved her. This sort ot 
thing came easily enough to women, Sandford 
now perceived anew with a kind of wonder. 
Miss Van Cleve appeared to agree with him 
that any marked break in their relations was 
unnecessary. He continued to be received as 
nearly as possible on the old footing ; and 
Sandford thought that if she were really count- 
erfeiting the pleasure she seemed still to take 
in his society she did it marvelously well. 
Indeed, if there was any change in her attitude 
toward him it was—Sandford pondered long 
over this—that she showed him a shade more 
favor than formerly, even distinguished him by 
a preference, though so delicately marked as 
scarcely to allow the name. It was but a 
nuance of her manner, and Sandford took no 
hope from it. 

Yet it was just this slight change that in- 
creased ten-fold her charm for him. She was 
as gay as ever—relished his nonsense with the 
old zest—yet for him her brilliancy was 
softened with an impalpable veil. In talk she 
thrust, parried, and riposted with her usual 
keenness and vigor ; yet she began to show an 
interest, a consideration for his ideas which 
was the last bond to his already captive heart. 
Daily he found some new excellence in her ; 
she grew in loveliness beneath hiseyes. Some- 
times it seemed to him that there must be 
meaning and intention in this display of per- 
fections. She was unmasking all her batteries 
upon him—to what end, since he had already 
owned her power? It must be that she meant 
to make him realize the height of his presump- 
tion and all that he had lost. And yet this 
was not like her—she was no coquette, with 
all her spirit. He was as much puzzled over 
the riddle this girl set him as though his edu- 
cation had taught him nothing of women’s 
ways. And indeed it seemed as though he 
were powerless before her ; his training as man 
of the world, his coolness and self-command 
availed him little. All the artificialities of his 
manner in dealing directly with her seemed to 
desert him; he became perforce sincere in 
small things, as he would have been glad to 
show himself in great. So it happened that he 
presently found himself making confidences to 
her. 

Miss Van Cleve had the benefit of his phil- 
osophy of life set forth generally in the light, 
jesting manner suitable to enliven so cumbrous 
a topic, yet with significant moments of grav- 
ity. Sandford chose, perhaps, to show that 
he could be serious on matters only remotely 
relative to dress and dining. He made no 
pretence to slip the mask of frivolty ; but on 
the contrary owned frankly and unemotionally, 
as he might have talked to a man, the theory 
upon which he acted. 

*¢ You see,’’ he said on one occasion, not 
the first time he had enlarged upon this theme, 
‘‘ there are so few things in this world that I 
might not very easily have made worse by 
meddling inthem. I am one of those people 
who are best kept out of mischief by§ the sop 
of a moderate but sufficient income—and with 
this Providence has seen fit to endow me. I 
do not see that Iam in duty bound to make 
myself miserable for the sake of increasing it. 
I am a partisan of being against doing, of en- 
joying against acquiring. Rather than spend 
ten years in Wall Street I'd sit for that length 
of time like a Hindoo, with my thoughts fixed 
on Brahma’s eyebrow !*" 

‘« But there are other things than money- 
getting,’’ Miss Van Cleve remarked, ca:ually. 
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«¢ Adventure—but there again my tendency 
to indolence, or the natural amiability of my 
disposition, interferes. I’ve no inclination to 
shoot, explore, or civilize. I love to think 
that there are places yet unmapped. I like to 
send my imagination to beat up the wilderness 
while I abide comfortably at home, killing 
nothing and disturbing nobody. I make a 
profession of harmlessness.”’ 

‘¢I should not think it a particularly inspir- 
ing one,”” said the lady. 

*« But there you are mistaken! It offers a 
field for the exercise of the most admirable in- 
genuity. It’s only unpopular because there’s 
nothing showy about it. If you knew the 
moral courage I have displayed in keeping out 
of promising schemes—the resolution with 
which I have hitherto refrained from remind- 
ing the government of my existence—the good 
actions I have omitted to perform, from mo- 
tives of pure disinterestedness and because I 
foresaw that people would better not be obliged 
tome! But no matter—I oughtn’t to dilate 
upon these triumphs of principle now when I 
have, ina way, turned my back on them. 
Do you know,”” here Sandford hesitated and 
became for a moment embarassed, ‘*I have 
actually made up my mind to do something ?”” 

‘*Indeed,*’ said Miss Van Cleve, ‘¢ what 
sort of thing, may one ask ?”’ 

«¢ Why—nothing, I trust, dangerous to the 
public peace. As it happens, I can command 
a certain amount of influence with the new 
Administration, and—in shoit, an appoint- 
meut as Secretary of the Chilian Legation has 
been made out to me. May I ask your con- 
gratulations?** | 

«¢ Why not, if they are appropriate ?”” 

‘*I think so. I imagine that what small 
aptitudes I possess will suit with the profession 
of diplomacy—as practised nowadays—better 
perhaps than any other. And we are likely, 
I think, to see a little fighting down there—I 
should really like to see how a revolution is 
minaged.”” 

‘‘You are anxious to leave New York, 
then? I fancied I had detected signs of rest- 
lessness—as though you were tired of our 
frivolities, and ennui, or ambition, had marked 
you for its own !"" 

‘¢ Neither,’* said Sandford moodily, ‘ but 
it’s true that I want to get away. I don't 
seem to fit in any longer—I have been 
wrenched out of joint—things grind me. It 
was like my folly to imagine I could go on as 
though nothing had happened. But pride goes 
before a fall like mine. I shall have to go 
away, like many another man, to hide a dis- 
mal face. Out of common charity I can do 
no less.”” 

They were returning from a ride, and now 
Miss Van Cleve put her horse intoa smart trot 
and conversation practically ceased. It was 
only a few days later that Sandford went to 
bid her good-bye, for he had made all his ar- 
rangements to leave the city before announc- 
ing his intention, and now found himself im- 
patient to get away. He was fortunate enough 
to find Miss Van Cleve alone, and said to 
himself that the parting interview need not be 
a long one. Thus fortified he managed to 
maintain a calm and even cheerful front, and 
to satisfy a lively curiosity as to the manners 
and particularly the political situation of the 
country whither he was bound, which Miss 
Van Cleve now chose, for the first time, to ex- 
hibit. At last, interrupting the flow of small 
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(Continued from page 60) 
talk which bade fair after all to run away 
with his twenty minutes, Sandford said 
abruptly : 

‘* By the way, there’s one thing you might 
do for me if you would. There’s a question 
I should very much like to ask you.”” 

Miss Van Cleve bent a startled glance upon 
her visitor, whose own regard was fixed pen- 
sively upon the rug; it was the same upon 
which he had once offered to do penance. 

“It’s about Mrs. Archer.’ 

‘¢ About Mrs. Archer?’ 

‘* Yes. I wanted to know why it is she 
dislikes me.”” 

Sandford’s smile suggested an apology for 
the whimsicality of this request. Miss Van 
Cleve hesitated, and suddenly, somewhat to 
his discomposure, the beautiful warm color 
flushed her face again and deepened, while her 
usual readiness of tongue seemed to have for- 
saken her. 

‘*I don’t know that I can explain ex- 
actly,’’ she stammered. 

Sandford rose to his feet. 

‘‘Oh, then, no matter—only, if there is 
any reason, I should have liked to know. 
You think it odd—but—-you see, nothing that 
concerns you, even so remotely as your rela- 
tive’s prejudice, can be indifferent to me.”’ 

‘*It was not a prejudice—not personal, I 
mean*’ The self-reliant Miss Van Cleve 
stood blushing and awkward as a school-girl. 
‘<It was only that—Kitty is so serious, you 
know. She has tremendous ideas of the des- 
tiny of women. She wants me to study med- 
icine—not to—tie myself.’’ 

‘¢And she disliked me as a—prospective 
suitor. I see. But my respect for Mrs. 
Archer's penetration is limited, after all. She 
might have seen a little farther and perceived 
how easily my pretensions were dismissed— 
how very little to be feared I was.” 

«*Oh !"” cried Miss Van Cleve, indistinctly. 
*¢ I did not choose to enlighten her, after all. 
She still - » 

*¢ Still 

“She still taxes me with—with—oh, no 
matter ! I think we've discussed Mrs. Archer 
long enough.”” 

She held out her hand imperiously, and 
suddenly, without any warning whatever, the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 
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GLIMPSES 


From A SMART ENGLISHWOMAN’S LETTER— 


‘¢ Yes, the romantic era is dawning, for we 
are all wearing roses in our hair—some a single 
one, others have three and four. This is our 
jubilee smartness, and quite the craze among 
the great beauties.”” 


THaT— 

Poking one’s handkerchief in the front 
opening of one’s gown is more offensive than 
running a wad up the sleeve. 


THaT— 

Some fine turnouts in London, upholstered 
in white cloth, are creating a sensation. A 
lovely shade of fawn color is also much in 
vogue, and thought most becoming to com- 
plexion and various gowns. 


THaT— 


Slender necks are greatly improved by 
wearing the disc linen collar, while a full neck 
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is made to look twice its size. A narrow turn- 
down collar in one or two pieces is the robust 
woman’s best choice. 


GOwN-MAKER: ‘I have used as many as 
forty bolts of narrow ribbon on some gowns.”’ 
Patron: ‘**Could you make me look pre- 
sentable with twenty-five? I do not feel able 
to carry more than that. I am not very 
strong, you know.”” 


THaT— 


Celluloid heels are fitted to ties and slippers 
with success. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Me. Adam set a fashion in Paris enter- 
tainments, which she called ** Conver- 
_ sational Afternoons,’” and which 
might be followed with great success by those 
who are on the qui vive for a decided novelty 
next winter. Mme. Adam’s plan was to 
select several speakers of reputation, usually 
three, and give them in advance topics which 
she had selected, on which they were to give 
their personal views, or they might at times 
introduce a subject of their own if it came 
within the lines determined upon. The main 
attraction of these talks was their wit, their 
“ up-to-date’’ topics, and in no way were they 
to trespass on the lecture field or consume any 
great length of time. Inthe intervals between 
the “talks’” the guests circulated through the 
drawing-rooms, and found a ready topic of 
conversation wherever they met friends and 
acquaintances, 


There are London neighborhoods where 
friends reside on the same terrace, or have 
villas in the same park. At Homes are com- 
bined by each receiving her guests on the 
same day, avoiding over crowding, and yet ex- 
tending the number of invited guests, making 
the chance of meeting friends and acquaint- 
ances proportionately greater. In uptown 
New York neighborhoods some such combi- 
nation would assist those friends living below 
the Central Park to pay off social obligations 
with greater ease and frequency. 


How many women delight in doing some- 
thing that is just a little bit wrong, without 
being too wicked, and just a little bit risky, 
while only a nominal penalty attaches to the 
offence. Probably they do not care about 
Tauchnitz editions which are being smuggled 
so continually, and confiscated when discov- 
ered, but it gives them a sense of stolen waters 
which is proverbially the sweetest to the taste. 


The Rev. Dr. John Watson spoke recently 
in Liverpool in support of starting a ‘* Wom- 
an’s Settlement.”” He said: ‘A settlement 
must not be a den of cranks nora place for 
useless young women, but a union of earnest 
workers banded together to help those in 
need.”” 


The Hon. R. J. Seddon, Premier of New 
Zealand, says in regard to woman suffrage : 
‘‘ The result has been such as to change my 
views on the question. I feared that to give 
women the right to vote would take them 
away from home life—in a measure unsex 
them, and bring them down from the place 
they ought to have in the heart and home. 
Now what has happened? The women of 
New Zealand, whose drawing-rooms were be- 
fore that time like the drawing-rooms all over 
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the world—places where characters were talked 
of and dresses criticised, where there was 
much small talk that did not mean anything 
nor perform any helpful function—were be- 
coming less frivolous and very much more in- 
terested in questions of great social import, 
and especially in those involving parliament- 
ary action. The assertion that they have 
been casting votes for shady characters is 
somewhat of an insult to our ladies. Our 
women voters set a decidedly high standard. 
They demand representatives of clean moral 
life ; and if there is ground for belief that a 
candidate is not of that sort—well, there is an 
end of him. And they are not content with 
merely good morals. They pick out good 
representatives almost intuitively. 


THE ART INTEREST 
THE EASTERN FLIGHT OF THE ARTIST 


Hicago is complaining because her artists 
leave her to go and seek their for- 
tunes elsewhere; and Philadelphia, 

because hers are passed over by official bodies 
in their own state in favor of the foreigner. 
The sculptor, Mr. Richard W. Bock, is the 
last artist of repute to leave the shores of Lake 
Michigan for New York, and add his name 
to the long list which—according to a Chicago 
journal—includes those of Shirlaw, Beckwith, 
Truesdale, Church, Earle, McEwen, Murphy, 
Steiner, Donahue and Green, not to mention 
*¢ scores of lesser artists and illustrators.’” Mr. 
Freer, who reversed this process several years 
ago, admits that he has sold only two small 
water colors since his return to Chicago. 


AWARDS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Gettysburg Memorial Commission has 
awarded the commission for the equestrian 
statue of General Reynolds to the sculptor 
Bush Brown, though he was not one of the 
twenty-six competitors in the exhibition of some 
thirty models in the Armory in Philadelphia 
in June of last year. ‘*The Legislature of 
the State has no idea in appropriating $100,000 
for memorials for three Pennsylvanians who 
distinguished themselves during the Civil War, 
that all three would be made by sculptors 
residing outside the State, and that one sculptor 
would be so favored by the commission, con- 
sisting solely of Pennsylvanians, that he would 
receive the commissions for two of the statues."” 


ART IGNORANCE AT A PREMIUM IN NEW 
YORK 


Things are not managed so very much 
better in New York city. The proposed 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument’ is to be 
set up near the Fifth Avenue entrance 
to Central Park, notwithstanding the con- 


demnation of this locality by the artistic 
committee consulted ; the buildings of the 
new Botanical Garden are also to be located 
contrary to the advice of the experts, which 
had been solicited ; and at this writing the 
statue of Pan, after having been declined by 
the Park Commissioners, isto be put up in 
their preserves all the same, provided the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen approves of 
it! There is also comment made (but this is 
more inevitable) on the list of six architects 
and architectural firms selected by the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument Committee for the 
competition, the author of the best plan sub- 


(Continued on page 64) 














CANDLE SHADES 


( For description see text on another page) 
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(Continued from page 62) 
mitted to be made architect of the work. Each 
competitor is to receive $200 compensation 
for his work. The designs are to be submit- 
ted before September 1st. 


SUN-DIAL COMPETITION 


A more novel competition is that under the 
auspices of the National Sculpture Society— 
through the generosity of Mr. T. Kelly, of 
this city—for a sun-dial, to be erected in the 
open air and no restriction on cost, the com- 
petition to be open to sculptors only ; plaster 
models, uncolored, executed on a scale of 
three inches to the foot, to be submitted dur- 
ing the months of January and February, 
1898, to the secretary of the society. 
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Fternoon gowns, wherever smart sets are 
colonized, never fail to be lovely cre- 
ations of the dressmaker’s art, and seen 

always to best advantage among the many 
well-appointed turnouts, the wearer either on 
a high seat handling the reins with consum- 
mate grace and skill, or framed in some of the 
luxurious carriage upholstery of the moment, 
with horses, harness, coachman and footman 
beyond criticism. At Newport, for instance, 
such a field order of equipages predominates 
one would be dull indeed not to notice the ef- 
fect of this kind of smartness upon the lesser 
rank and file. Everybody seems impressed 
with it, it is something in the air, it is catch- 
ing—it teaches a lesson in fitness, trimness, 
neatness. It is evident that involuntarily peo- 
ple you pass are sitting up straighter, are as- 
suming some degree of the elegance and finish 
of deportment about them, are becoming crit- 
ical of themselves and their neighbors by force 
of comparison. Without this object lesson, 
this incentive, their general capacity for ad- 
vancing a peg in polite ways would have 
still remained dormant and to their own per- 
sonal detraction. 


SILK MUSLINS 


How beautiful are silk muslins with all-over 
designs in lace, and what exquisite pale colors 
and creamy white. They ‘‘make up” charm- 
ingly over white and colored silks. Two 
bodices are usually ordered, as these gowns are 
eminently fit for evening dinners and also for 
afternoon dressing functions. Their trimming 
in either case is of lace matching the incrusta- 
tion of Valenciennes or whichever lace it may 
happen to be. Three flounced lace skirts, 
having their bodices made from the flounce 
above the border, are among the smartest 
things of the season. Separate silk slips are 
furnished with the gown, the bodice being un- 
lined, with both floral and ribbon trimmings 
included, for one bodice is a-high one, the 
other a low one, the latter having its décol- 
letage usually garlanded with flowers, while 
the high bodice could not be built up more en- 
trancingly than after the manner of one worn at 
a recent reception to introduce the daughter of 
the house to her mother’s friends. The bodice 
was made up from that portion of the lace 
flounce above its border, the back being seam- 
less, eut down V shape, while the fronts had 
one dart seam only, and were also cut into 
V shape and fastened on the left. Its sleeves 
were of double white tulle without lining, 
shirred to the arm closely all in one piece, with 
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top drapery and a plissé frill finish at the 
wrists. A chemisette of single tulle having a 
plissé ruff at the neck held up by a necklace of 
pearls. For belt, a white satin ribbon—that 
soft, pliant French ribbon laid in folds which 
clings to the figure so perfectly—and for bre- 
telles a five-inch ribbon to match, passing close 
to arm seam, and lost over the shoulder in the 
seam of sleeves at the back. These bretelles 
in front are caught down to belt by two square 
strass buckles with double loops falling below. 
As so many jewels are being worn it is grati- 
fying to find some moderation, as in this in- 
stance there only was a brooch of diamonds, 
an eglantine spray with foliage worn where the 
point of the V dipped in front, and a chain of 
rubies and diamonds on one wrist, emeralds 
and diamonds on the other. With a skirt of 
Paris point lace in three flounces, the stately 
elegance, the simplicity, grace, and harmony 
of detail were in every respect faultless. 

In addition was worn one of those beau- 
tiful Leghorn hats, the Eugénie, a perfect 
copy of the hat worn by the ex-empress in her 
youth, when the famous Winterhalter painted 
her portrait, so well known and admired. 
Lovely as this gown is, it would not suit the 
style and temperament of some women—not, 
for instance, the fragile but piquante grace of a 
very pretty woman who would find it quite an 
impossibility to attempt it ; whereas in a crea- 
tion quite in contrast she is bewitching, because 
the lines are so admirably suited to the peculiar 
smartness and glorious blonde coloring and her 
youth, for only two years ago was she the 
most admired young bride of the many in that 
spring’s wedding. 


BLUE LINON GOWN 


Fancy her then in this charming gown of 
turquoise-blue silky linon, exquisitely sheer 
and built over the most harmonious absinthe- 
green taffeta. The linon skirt fits like a glove 
for smoothness across the front and sides, with 
an opening on the left from top to bottom, 
through which is seen a panel of this green 
taffeta beneath which is finely plissé and shows 
off delightfully. On this side opening there is 
one row of blue plissé frilling, on the side near- 
est the front. Two black satin rosettes, with 
oval buckles in their centres, ornament the two 
places where the opening is drawn together, 
one above the knee and another some inches 
above that again. The bodice is an open 
jacket of this linon, also over green taffeta, 
with a high collar and large revers, the right 
rever sweeping low down with a graceful curve 
to the left where it is fastened with one large 
diamond button and belted in with a green 
silk belt, a short, flat, untrimmed basque be- 
low. The revers and collar are beautifully 
designed, with interrogation swirls on each 
rever, the edge bordered with a plissé of blue 
linon, drawn flat, with a small heading, which 
defined it charmingly. Linon sleeves simply 
draped and fitted to the arm, over a silk lining, 
with a very near approach to an entirely tight 
sleeve having two tabs of green silk covered 
with blue linon, wired on the edge and stand- 
ing out separately like small wings at the wrist, 
and a flounce of plaited lace falling below. 
The front, or chemisette, is in green plaited 
mousseline de soie, with a black satin bow and 
diamond buckle at the neck, under the chin, 
while full and high plaitings finish the neck 
band. 

A Trianon hat, with its turned-up sides, is 
in green straw to match, and its only trimming 
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two white ostrich plumes, curled most enchant- 
ingly, turned from the front backwards, with 
a black satin rosette, similar to those on the 
side of skirt, but with a square buckle, how- 
ever, in the middle, is posed on the left sided 
plume at its base. A green silk parasol is 
covered with plisses of white mousseline de 
soie, has a green enameled stick with one huge 
turquoise set on the top of the handle. 


WHITE FEATHERS AND WHITE-AND-BLACK 


COSTUME NOTE 


White ostrich plumes remain in high favor, 
and two long ones, starting from straw hat 
brims in front encircle the crowns, curling 
over at the back in charming irregularity. 
The fronts have in the centre a bouquet of 
small flowers, usually posed to hide where the 
plumes are fastened. This note of black satin 
remains fixed in most of the smart gowns, and, 
as I mentioned in earlier papers black-and- 
white combinations are greatly admired. A 
white batiste skirt seen recently was incrusted 
with real black Chantilly lace, in a design 
nearly eighteen inches wide, straight and high 
in the back, but drooping toward the front. 
A white plissé silk skirt was separately hung 
underneath. Open jacket-bodice in a fine 
quality of black taffeta, with fine incrusta- 
tions of white Chantilly across the back, on 
each front, and down the outside of each 
sleeve, as well as on the inside of the high col- 
lar. Pale rose-colored maline plaitings, and a 
large bow at the neck, with scarfs descending, 
were caught at the bust with a diamond dragon- 
fly. Front, of white mousseline de soie plaited 
in blocks, alternating with squares of white 
lace. White tulle toque, with a cluster of 
pink roses in the back, and a black osprey 
aigrette on the left but centrewards. A most 
distinguished toilette, one in all ways en- 
chantingly lovely and becoming. 

The extravagance of the season seems to be 
in keeping one’s feathers in curl, and in buying 
new ones when the least discoloration takes 
place, for their immaculate whiteness is a sina 
qua non, and cleaned feathers are never the 
same as new ones. 


A WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


The Philadelphians are apparently much 
dissatisfied with their great new Washington 
monument, recently unveiled but ordered some 
eighteen or twenty years ago by the Society of 
the Cincinnati from Professor Siemering, of 
Berlin. It is asserted to be ‘*heavy,”’ ** Ger- 
man,*’ ‘¢an inferior copy of Rauch’s Frederick 
the Great,’’ that Washington’s hat is “a 
counterpart of those worn by the ancient Rus- 
sian generals, and not at all like the three-cor- 
nered hat of Continental times,’’ etc. —New 
Paris Art Magazine. 


A new artistic publication has appeared in 
Paris for the benefit of ‘‘iconophiles,’’ i.e., 
picture lovers, and devoted to the arts of de- 
sign for labels and posters, under the title 
L’Estampe et I’Affiche. The frontispiece, 
engraved by Florian, is an oblong section of a 
device in the customary severe black and 
white manner, in which an awkward, inordi- 
nately long-armed nymph contemplates at 
arm’s length an apparently commonplace print. 








Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
where the hostess is and says, ‘* Supper is 
served.”” 

(2) The bride and groom usually lead the 
way to the dining-room, then the guardian 
with the most important among the women, 
and last should come your guardian’s wife on 
the arm of the most important among the 
men, as it is to be supposed that she is the 
hostess and is giving the supper. 

(3) The rice should be put in silver bowls, 
if you have them, if not, cut glass or any 
oretty bowls, and placed on tables in the 
drawing-room. _It is, however, becoming 
less and less usual to have tice at weddings, 
particularly weddings ina large city. Some 
persons object very strongly to the practice of 
having a bride and groom drive away in a 
carriage decorated with flowers, bearing old 
slippers and with rice grains evident. 

At a recent wedding in New York the 
bride and groom entered such a carriage, 
which was a common hack, drove a few 
rods where their own carriage was in waiting, 
left the hired hack and entered their own 
carriage and drove away. ‘This, of course, 
was to avoid the publicity of an unsym- 
pathetic and gaping city crowd, and the pass- 
ing through the city marked as a bride and 
groom. 
~ It is different, however, in a country wed- 
ding, where everyone knows the bride more 
or less well, 

If you want the rice, the way we have in- 
dicated is the way to distribute it, and it is 
such a time-honored custom that many brides 
feel that a wedding is not complete without 
its observance. 


943. White Organdie at a Wedding 
at Seven O’clock in the Evening. 
Hyacinth.—(1) Being able to rely on the in- 
formation published in your valuable paper, I 
should like to know if I could wear, with 
strict propriety, a white organdie over pink 
taffeta, with white slippers and gloves, and if 
I could wear a white hat trimmed with pink 
taffeta ribbon? The wedding takes place at 
home at seven P. M, 

(2) Would you please suggest a few pretty 
but not very costly gifts to send the bride? 

(1) Yes, the gown and hat you suggest 
wearing at a seven o'clock summer wedding 
would be perfectly correct, 

(2) Suitable wedding presents at moderate 
prices are card cases, salts bottles for the 
bureau, small pins, lace handkerchiefs, fans, 
any of the small bureau silver, salt cellars, 
pepper pots, berry spoons, etc., all make 
pretty gifts. 

(3) In writing an address you should spell 
out the word South and not abbreviate it, 
and Fifth Street should be thus written and 
not put dewn sth Street. This information 
we give in answer to special question. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagements, Marriages and 
Death notices for publication in 
Vogue, Thursday, should arrive at 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by noon Monday of the 
‘ame week. 


THE FORTHCOMING ISSUE 
VOGUE OF 29 FULY 


Will contain an instalment of As Seen 
By Him in which is given information 
as to the mewest fashions in shirts, ties 
and collars. 

That issue of Vogue will have as its 
double page illustration suggestions for 
fancy dress costumes, suitable for wear 
The fiction to be 
published 29 Fuly is a dramatic story, 
Carlotta, by F. W.T. It is most dis- 


tinct/ 


at midsummer fetes. 


y not an old-fashioned love story, 
and those readers who prefer the “happy 


lived they ever after’’ type of fiction 
are advised to omit the reading of 
Carlotta. 


RETOLD FROM OTHER 
COLUMNS 


LADY BURTON'S RULES FOR A WIFE 


1. Let your husband find in you a com- 
panion, friend and adviser and confidante, 
that he may miss nothing at home; and let 
him find in the wife what he and many 
other men fancy is only to be found in a 
mistress, that he may seek nothing out of 
his home. 

2. Bea careful nurse when he is ailing, 
that he may never be in low spirits about his 
health without a serious cause. 

3. Make his home snug. If it be ever so 
small and poor, there can always be a certain 
chic about it. Men are always ashamed of 
a poverty-stricken home, and therefore pre- 
fer the club. Attend much to his creature 
comforts ; allow smoking or anything else ; 
for if you do not, somebody else will. Make 
it yourself cheerful and attractive, and draw 
relations and intimates about him, and the 
style of society (literati) that suits him. * * * 

4. Improve and educate yourself in every 
way, that you may enter into his pursuits and 
k+ep pace with the times. * * * 

5. Be prepared at any moment to follow 
him at an hour’s notice and rough it like a 
man. 

6. Do not try to hide your affection for 
him, but Jet him see and feel it in every ac- 
tion. Never refuse him anything he a-ks. 
Observe a certain amount of reserve and deli- 
cacy before him. Keep up the honeymoon 
romance, whether at home or in the desert. 
At the same time, do not make prudish 
bothers, which only disgust and are not true 
modesty. Do not make the mistake of 
neglecting your personal appearance, but try 
to look well and dress well to please his eye. 

7. Perpetually work up his interest with 
the world, whether for publishing or for ap- 
pointments. Let him feel, when he has to 
go away, that he leaves a second self in 
charge of his affairs at home ; so that if some 
times he is obliged to leave you behind, he 
may have nothing of anxiety on his mind. 
Take an interest in everything that interests 
him. To be companionable a woman must 
learn what interests her husband ; and if it is 
only planting turnips, she must try to under- 
stand turnips. 

8. Never confide your domestic affairs to 
your female friends. 

9. Hide his faults from every one, and back 
him up through every difficulty and trouble. 

10. Never permit any one to speak disre- 
spectfully of him before you ; and if any one 
does, no matter how difficult, leave the room. 
Never permit any one to tell you anything 
about him, especially of his conduct with re- 
gard to other women. Never hurt his feel- 
ings by a rude remark or jest. Never answer 
when he finds fault; and never reproach him 
when he is in the wrong, especially when he 
tells you of it, nor take advantage of it when 
you are angry; and always keep his heart up 
when he has made a failure. 

11. Keep all disagreements for your own 
room, and never let others find them out. 

12. Never ask him not to do anything— 
for instance, with regard to visiting other 
women or anyone you particularly dislike ; 
trust him, and tell him everything, except 
another person’s secret. 

13. Do not bother him with relizious 
talk ; be religious yourself and give good ex- 
ample; take life seriously and earnestly ; 
pray for and procure prayers for him, and do 
all you can for him without his knowing it, 
and let all your life be something that wil! 
win mercy from God for him. Ycu might 
try to say a little prayer with him every night 
before laying [sic] down to sleep, and gently 
draw him to be good tothe poor and more 
gentle and forbearing to others. 

14. Cultivate your own good health, spir- 
its and nerves . . . toenable you to carry 
out your mission. 

15. Never open his letters, nor appear in- 


BEECHAM'S PILLS cure Sick Headache. 








quisitive about anything he does not volunteer 
to tell you, 

16. Never interfere between him and his 
family ; encourage their being with him, 
and forward everything he wishes to do for 
them, and treat them in every respect (as 
far as they will let you) as if they were your 
own. 

17. Keep everything going, and let noth- 
ing ever be at a standstil].—Boston Literary 
World. 








Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! | 


FECHAMS 





PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such 


as Wiod and Vain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddine-s, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness acd !)rowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin. etc 
The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty [linutes. 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 


Wonderful Medicine ! 








Fora 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 


Rosebud of Health ¢he whole physicai en- 
|| ergies of the human frame, and are posi- 
tively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptiy remove ob- 
structions or irreguiarities of the system. 








25 cts. at Drug Stores or popt-paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 
B.F.ALLEN CO., 365 Canal] St. New York || 
Book Free upon application. | 

















THE... 
ADIRONDACK ... 
MOUNTAINS Sits 


Old Times 
“ THE GREAT NORTH WOODS” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in 
beautiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled 
with the greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, 
where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—lIocated in 
Northern New York—is reached from 
Chicago by all lines, in connection with the 
New York Central from St. Louis by all lines 
in connection with the New York Central ; 
from Cincinnati by all lines in connection 
with the New York Central ; from Montreal 
by the New York Central ; from Boston by 
through car over the Boston & Albany, in 
connection with the New York Central ; 
from New York by the through car lines 
of the New York Central; from Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls by the New York Central. 


A 32-page folder and map entitled ‘* The Adiron- 
dack Mountains and How to Reach Them” sent free, 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a 1-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels. General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Packer’s 


Tar Soap. 





CHEAP SKIRT BINDINGS 
Are Good at NO PRICE. 


OOD SKIRT BINDINGS 


Are CHEAP{at ANY PRICE. 
The Best is .. .. .. 


w 
&. 
Wate 


It Gives MORE STYLK, MORE WEAR, 
MORE SATISFACTION Than Any Other 
Stirt Binding on the Market. 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or the letters S.H. & M. 


It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


URIC ACID 
POISON 


Eminent medical autho ities emphatically 
attest the claim that 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


IS A NATURAL SPECIFIC for URIC 
| ACID POISONING in its varied forms, 
embracing Gout, Rheumatism, Lithiemia, 
Stone of the Kidney or Bladder, Bright’s 
Disease, Neuralgic Affections, Nervous 
Prostration, Nervous Headache, Eczema, 
Dyspepsia, etc., etc. In other conditions 
also this poison shows itself in swellings 
of various parts of the body, Dropsical 
effusion, an unnatural Drowsiness or 
Coma and Convulsions, and not infre- 
quently is sudden and fatal in effect. Used 
as acommon beverage or table water it 
will be found a sure PREVENTIVE of 
all troubles arising from URIC ACID 
POISON. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gener- 
ally. Pamphlets on application. 
Proprietor, Buffalo LithiaSprings, Va- 


Springs open for guests June 15 to Oct. 1, 





It is advisable when going away from home to take 
with you a supply of Packer's Tar Soap. 


Because it is antiseptic and a con- 
stant protection against contagion. 
Because bathing and shampooing 


with this good tar soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury. 


Because it is soothing and healing and 
will allay itching and _ irritation 


caused by dust, perspiration, chaf- 
ing, prickly -heat, insect pests, 


sunburn and ivy-poisoning. 
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NOTABLE FASHIONS 


PUBLISHED BY VOGUE 


Ny of these numbers of Vogue will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of price. Copies less than 

three months, ten cents a copy : 


PUBLISHED 6 MAY 


Several very stylish hats of straw and lace. 
Correct hunting dress for men and wome 1. 
Three stylish models tor bicycle dresses 
Visiting gown of gray tissue over silk and 
trimmed with green velvet. 
Models for children’s summer 
serge, silk, piqué and cloth. 
Evening gowns of brocaded silk and gren- 
adine. 
Garden-pirty dress of organdie and lace 
over taffeta silk, with sash and collar of 
black watered ribbon. 


coats of 


PUBLISHED 13 MAY 


Yachting gown of blue serge, with white 
piqué collar, gilt buttons and white braid, 

Twenty models of gowns for all occasions, 
as exhibited in Vogue’s Annual Model Doll 
Show. 

Tea gown of brocade, velvet and mousse- 
line de soie. 


PUBLISHED 20 MAY 


Morning gown of blue linen and white 
embroidery. 

Hunting dress for men. 

Evening gowns, exhibited in Model Doll 
Show. 


PUBLISHED 27 MAY 
Stylish midsummer hat models. 
Evening gowns of thin matertals—organ- 
die, net, etc.—for summer wear. 
Grass-linen morning gown, trimmed in 
heavy French embroidery. 


PUBLISHED 3 JUNE 

Batiste gown over plaid taffeta. 

Afternoon gowns of lawn, organdie, etc. 

Coat of black accordion-plaited chiffon or 
silk muslin. 

PUBLISHED IO JUNE 

Black dotted silk gown with front and 
sleeves of chiffon. 

Costume Calendar, a gown for every occa- 
sion —bathing, golf, walking, yachting, danc- 
ing, visiting. 

Walking costumes of various materials. 


PUBLISHED 17 JUNE 
Three pretty models of children’s summer 
frocks. 
Visiting gowns of black grenadine and 
cloth. 
Fashions in collars and belts for men. 


PUBLISHED 24 JUNE 


The latest shirt-waists. 
Summer gowns of serge, dimity and silk. 


PUBLISHED I JULY 


Shirt-waist models in silk and madras. 

Wedding gown. 

Afternoon gowns of organdie and lace ba- 
tiste, barége, grenadine, moiré, etc. Pretty 
bodice of tucked violet taffeta and embroidery 
or figured taffeta. 


PUBLISHED 8 JULY 

White organdie garden party dress, trimmed 
with val. lace and insertion. Sash and col- 
lar of nile green chiffon. 

Models for little girl’s morning frocks of 
pique linen, etc. 

Beige moiré grenadine visiting gown over 
periwinkle blue silk, tr:mmed with mousse- 
line de soie and woolen lace insertion. 

Coaching redingote. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


PIONEER SPORTING COSTUME——-THE BATHING 
ONE 


T must be acknowledged that little by little 
we present quite a Victorian appearance, 
and that we quite begin to show the re- 

vival of 1830 fashions, modernized in a very 
attractive way, for it is the new touch upon 
the old mode which lends it a vital charm, elic- 
iting constant admiration. Where we proudly 


revel in our modernity, however, is in our 
sporting dress, for there we hold our own, are 
original, and show the advance from the nar- 
row limitations of the past, which bound us 
hand and foot, and made the least departure 
from a merciless fixed code of conduct a 
social crime. Among the earliest dress in- 
novations was the bathing suit, the pioneer 
sporting costume, and responsible for the first 
break, All the wrath of the conservative 
body of men and women who made public 
opinion was hurled at it year after year, but 
it lived on and proved its good sense and de- 
cency until it won universal approbation, and 
made the sport a thing of joyous freedom, 
health and pleasure, and invested it with 
decorative beauty —a scene to admire and to 
enjoy which pavilions are built attached to 
great hotels where thousands gather on every 
available coast of the Atlantic. Bathing cos- 
tumes this summer are fitting the figure won- 
derfully well because of the flannel corset. 
Robust figures, hitherto the object of intense 
merriment, no longer serve that purpose to 
the same degree, having waists gathered 
into more snug dimensions, and capitally sup- 
ported by this very sensible invention, which 
in no sense binds or confines the body injuri- 
ously, or hinders the full play of the muscular 
system. Bathing suits of the season are as 
varied in color as ever. We find them in 
different sliades of blues, browns, grays, 
white, black, and a few red ones. White 
braid trimming is perhaps more elaborately 
used on bodices and sleeves, but in a general 
way there is nothing so far that is really 
novel. What may turn up in the hight of 
the August season remains to be seen. 


THE DOMESTIC QUESTION OF THE WASH AT 
SUMMER RESORTS 


Wash-gowns have their penalty. Every 
woman wearing them (and who does not ?) 
is from year to year **in a state of mind” 
the moment she leaves her expert laundresses 
in town behind her and settles down for the 
summer in country inns, hotels or boarding 
houses. The proprietary cottager does not 
always fare better. Then comes the oblig- 
atory sending in of the family linen at much 
expense and inconvenience. Local express 
companies find the summer harvest in this 
direction of greatest importance and a steadily 
increasing revenue. Is it not time to smooth 
the boarder’s path by a supply of laundry 
labor, experts on suits and gowns, fine wash- 
ing in general, wherever a certain number of 
families are congregated, and would not an 
organized company thrive and flourish beyond 
‘the dreams of avarice ?”” Well-done-up gar- 
ments would enhance the pleasure of rural 
joys, and why have the many bright women of 
the enterprising business class so far remained 
blind or indifferent to the financial reward 
attending the success of such a scheme well 
started. Fancy the bliss of families engaging 
quarters for the summer where they were 
sure that all their pretty lawns, muslins, 
linens and piqués would be returned to them 
as fit as the day they were bought. Yes, 
more fit by far, to my mind, as no wash- 
dress when new is half as smart as when 
newly and beautifully ‘‘done up’’ in the 
best way, ‘‘like new.’’ It carries an at- 
mosphere of such spotless sweet freshness 
about it that it appeals to our senses as the 
perfume of a flower. What frills can com- 
pare to the cleverly manipulated ones directly 
from a skilled ‘fine washer’? ? French- 
women understand to a charm all this dainti- 
ness, for whatever the new washable belong- 
ings may be, they are sent to be *¢ pressed,” 
which means dampened with water mixed 
with gum, quilled, plaited, made far more 
lovely than when they left the maker's 
hands by deft little irons and iron instru- 
ments. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CLUNY LACE ON NUN’S 
VEILING 


Cluny lace, out of fashion for many years, 
is again in vogue, and exceedingly pretty it is 
in all trimming designs, in combination with 
plain barége or nun’s veiling, whether in 
colors or cream-white. Greatly admired was 
a gown of this veiling in pale hydrangea 
blue, built over silk to match. On the bell 
skirt were five narrow flounces, trimming 
the bottom, each flounce about five inches 
wide in the back, but sloped in front to two 
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and a half—this difference in width produc- 
ing the exact modish dip in front which 
smartness of trimming on ail skirts demands. 
As these flounces are simply hemmed and 
sewed on regularly, one above the other, the 
headings hid by the hem above, anyone who 
can put a flounce on any kind of skirt could 
undertake it. For heading to the top flounce 
is an entredeux of Cluny, which is a suc- 
cessful finish to this effective skirt. Wher- 
ever material is wide enough, as in the case 
of nun’s veiling, etc., the front gore is car- 
ried far to the sides, so that no front seams 
will interfere. The bodice is round, the 
veiling in alternate vertical tucks, three in a 
group, and a band of Cluny insertion back 
and front opens in the centre for a distance 
of three inches or so, the edges being trimmed 
with plissés of mousseline de soie to match, 
and a collar of veiling, the upper part tucked, 
with a band of insertion heading a mousse- 
line de soie plissé on the bottom. The 
sleeves of veiling are gathered easily to the 
arm, with double ruffle epaulettes and Cluny 
on the edge of both. At the neck many 
plaitings of mousseline de soie, built up quite 
high in the back, with loops of cerise velvet 
intermixed, and the belt matching in color, 
then fastened by a double gold crescent buckle. 
Pretty as the gown is, it was set off by such 
a bijou toque of green tulle, enwreathed with 
Malmaison carnations and foliage. The lat- 
ter, with its shades of lovely pink bloom, 
formed the low aigrette at the left side. A 
parasol of taffeta repeated this delicious cool 
green tone, and transparently set in were bands 
of Cluny lace close to the edge, with a green 
silk bow on the handle. Knowing that 
gown and hat were the personal handiwork 
of the graceful, pretty woman wearing them, 
there was double satisfaction in hearing her 
praised, and much delight in the evidence 
given of smart dressing by the aid of that 
clever little dressmaker by the day, who car- 
ries out our ideas, and whose assistance is of 
so much importance to her clever employers, 
who lead and guide her. 


THE EMBROIDERED MUSLIN GOWN 


One sees such pretty white embroidered 
muslin gowns built of material expressly made 
for the skirts, and sold by the yard—nothing 
new, but especially pretty this year, because 
the groups of tucks and alternating embroid- 
ery all running crossways, mounting up quite 
close to the waist-line, and as was mentioned 
before, not disfigured by front gore seams. 
Bodices needs not match, they really look 
smarter when of all-over embroidery, if the 
tone and quality resemble each other, and 
being round, are charming crossing over to 
the left, trimmed there with a plain plissé 
rufHle of muslin, similar to the one used for a 
bottom finish on the skirt, except that it is 
narrower. Below the waist a plissé frill falls 
on the top of the skirt, the tendency of the 
moment leaning in all directions to either a 
short basque, or trimming to simulate it, but 
belted in as usual. The sleeves match, with 
wrists trimmed with plissé frills also. Bows 
on the corsage with neck band and belt 
should match, the favorite colors being green, 
straw-color, rose-pinks and blues, sky and 
lavender, as well as cerise and mauve, striped 
on the edge with a half-inch of white gauze, 
on which are narrow black velvet woven 
stripes, the centre of the ribbon of lustrous 
taffeta, But as ribbons are a matter of taste, 
no two people choose the same, consequently 
we see every variety worn, fancy and plain, 
and either equally in fashion. With two or 
more sets of ribbon, a white gown becomes a 
complete little wardrobe for as many occa- 
sions as there are varieties of ribbons, assisted 
by a suitable hat, and rare, indeed, is the hat 
which will answer all demands, so it were 
better to say hats, Parasols trimmed with 
transparent flouncings belong especially to 
pretty lawns and organdies, are always en- 
chanting in the afternoon diess category, driv- 
ing or walking, a bower of softness, light 
fluffiness encircling head and shoulders, and 
contributing an added grace to every move- 
ment. 

A BIT OF WHITE SILK 

In the economy of dress there is nothing 
so valuable as the faculty to turn things to 
account, to use up things which the majority 
of persons discard, think useless, unfit, either 





throw aside or give away. It was as smali a 
bit of white silk as a trifle over a yard, which 
was enough to cut out a sleeveless décolleté 
bodice or ‘* spencer ’’ slightly blouse in front, 
with white silk embroidery back and front, 
three vines vertical, the centre one longer 
than the other two, and all the rest of the 
siik dotted over in small dots. Décolletage 
a square, arm-openings and neck bound in 
bias black satin, with an entredeux of lace 
below. There is nothing prettier to wear 
with various skirts, belted with black satin, 
There must be an underbodice, of course, 
with a lace yoke and pretty neck band, as 
well as smart sleeves to accord well with this 
boléro. ‘That is quite essential. 


USEFUL TOILETTE ADJUNCT 


Another chic little accessory is a sleeveless 
boléro, high in the neck, and crossing over 
in front, seamless in the back, fastening on 
the left shoulder, the lower fronts sloped up- 
wards so as to meet in the centre, the effect 
of a point being well defined on the bodice 
underneath. A Persian brocade, or one in 
which the figure is close and compact, without 
much space between, or a scarf of Armenian 
silk covered with embroidery, sacrificed for 
this purpose, is the proper choice of material. 
On the edge a quilling of gauze, narrow 
enough not to break the lines, or a quilling 
of narrow gold or silver Jace gives a perfect 
finish. A half-high collar or a neck band 
for the neck, with lace plaitings, and from 
the left shoulder a short jabot of the same 
lace, showing coquettishly, completes a trifle 
which will always lend smartness to the 
gown it is worn with, and never more effec- 
tive than with a black lace or a black net 
or grenadine. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
ee 4548—Afternoon visit. Gown of 


cream-colored foulard, plaided over with 

black and mauve lines. Double flounced 
skirt, lower one straight, upper one bias and 
longer than under one. Bias blouse, bodice 
with écru guipure, lace collar, boléro tabs 
in front and half-yoke matching on front of 
skirt. Usual model sleeves, mauve and white 
lisse frills at neck and wrists. Belt and neck- 
band of puce taffetas ribbon. 

Fig. 4534—Smart forenoon waist, open 
fronts, of finely dotted white batiste, built in 
vertical puffs outlined with narrowest yellow 
lace heading. Short basque, fancy yoke 
collar, neck tabs and wrist borderings, of 
double yellow silk muslin, trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon in two widths. Sleeves 
made on the cross of batiste, with three 
ruffled white batiste tops, edged with narrow 
yellow Valenciennes. Front jabots to match. 
Plastron of Liberty muslin plissé. Yellow 
taffetas neck band, shoulder tabs and sash. 

Fig. 4546—A morning call. White piqué 
skirt. Jacket bodice of pink piqué, with 
heart-shaped opening and high collar, fastens 
at the side. Lining of collar and front de- 
sign in white piqué and guipure lace. Sleeves 
inlaid in the same manner, with design at the 
top, narrowing to band on outsideseam. High 
white lawn cross-plaited chemisette. White 
belt : 

Fig. 4538—Morning visitor, White piqué 
skirt. Tailor-made jacket and low match 
vest of white flannel cloth, closely checked 
over with coral-red. Revers and collar of 
white poult de soie, linings ditto. White 
silk braid and red silk fold for seam and edge 
trimming, with white cords and pearl buttons 
crossing over dart seams in front. Vest en 
blouse, crosses over and fastens at the side, 
trimmed with silk fold and braid. White 
linen collar and chemisette, black satin stock 
and red belt. 


COLLETS 


Fig. 4484.—Black chiffon plaited over 
pink satin. Pink satin ribbon. 

Fig 4485.— Plaiting around the neck of 
white chiffon. Cape made of narrow chiffon 
ribbon in loops, each edged with watered 
white. Pale green satin ribbon bows and 
ends. 

Fig. 4486.—Red feathers shaded from 
dark to light at top. 

Fig. 4487.—White chiffon fichu fastened 
with bunch of violets. Violets sprinkled all 
over. 
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Fig. 4488.—Red chiffon with red satin 
bow. 

Fig. 4489.—Green chiffon, satin edged. 
Green satin ribbon. 





CANDLE SHADES 


He objectionable feature of the candie 
as a table ornament has been done 
away with in the several inventions 

for its protection or imitation ; for while some 
people claim it adds spice to the conversation 
to have the constantly recurrent danger of a 
burned shade or table cloth, speaking as one 
who has suffered from the nervous tension of 
watching the fluttering freaks of a neighbor- 
ing light, I advocate every possible preven- 
tion to this form of excitement. 

As an importantant addition, therefore, in- 
stead of a banished nuisance, the candle shade 
endures. One quite marvels at the infinite 
variety Of pretty affairs manufactured to fill 
the requirements of the luxurious. 

Imitated flowers of many species, some dif- 
ficult of classification but withal delightful 
in effect, are among the favorite designs. 

The choosing of one or two tones of color 
for the table is usual, and carried out with 
ease and forethought the result can be very 
artistic. The tulip shades are gracefulin plain 
color, such as pink or yellow, or in the varie- 
gated variety of the red and yellow tulip 
they are very attractive. The slightly 
crinkled paper petals point down-wards and 
enclose the light in a very happy manner. 
In yellow one of the prettiest and most novel 
results is given by a thick setting of chrysan- 
themum petals, very fringy and graceful; a 
close studding of single pink roses is another 
flowered shade, and this same flower is re- 
peated in red and yellow, in which latter case 
they cease to be roses and scarcely become 
anything else, unless by courtesy one names 
them daffodil and japonica. Another favor- 
ite and effective variety of shade is of smooth 
paper, short and circular of build, slightly 
flaring toward the bottom, its decorations 
being hand-painted flower and fruit designs. 
It1s also shown with painted medalion, in 
Empire period. One dealer makes a specialty 
of decoration in raised gold work, which 
frames and outlines scenes of painted Delft 
designs. There is a band of red or yel- 
low satin around the edge of the shade, 
pasted flat and smooth, which the raised gold 
painting outhmes and decorates in frame 
effect. 

There is also a painting of dainty blossoms 
in some instances added above the satin edge. 
For permanent usefulness silver shades of 
open-work design are to be had at the si!ver- 
smiths’—these set over a colored silk shade, 
and most graceful is the effect. 

In humble imitation of these one sees the 
silver and gold paper in filagree design over 
plain paper background. There are finely 
plaited paper shades of one color, of some- 
what larger size than usual and flaring, in 
umbrella shape. ‘Toward the edge ins:de is 
seen a lacey open-work of white paper, and 
on the outer edge is placed a row of narrow 
lace pasted close to the shade. In other in- 
stances the lace is repeated in three rows at 
equal distances. This lace trimming is newly 
introduced and very attractive. 

A pretty model in silk-covered candle 
shade is one of short build, very narrow, too, 
in circumference, Hanging around its edge 
is a fringe-work of ribbons with pointed ends, 
tipped by a little silver ornament. In silk- 
gathered cover a pretty bright red shade is 
shown, having a double fringe edging of 
heavy sewing silk. These would look par- 
ticularly well on a table where the centre 
drop-light had a red silk shade to match. A 
fine twisted chenille border is very orna- 
men'al, This is seen in a set of folded paper 
shades of yellow, while the chenille guimp 
's of blue and yellow combined, and borders 
it both at top and bottom. 

White lace shirred over thin white silk 
makes a dainty affair, but has the objection 
that when lighted it shows too clearly the in- 
terior framework of the holder. As a varia- 


tion in shape some large sized pink silk shades 
They are made in four gored 


are attractive. 


seams, and have upstanding pointed pieces of 
petal shape at the top. 

Another example is a square-shaped shade 
shirred and edged with narrow fringe. 

Some of transparent paper are stained glass 
in effect and very novel, though lacking in 
the gracefulness of more fancy designs. In 
shaded yellows and reds of painted workman- 
ship with black stencil pattern are some 
shown as copies of old fashioned wall papers. 
These, too, are said to be newly introduced 
and greatly in demand. A dressy addi- 
tion to some of the fancy flower shades are 
the paper bobiche which should repeat the 
design of the shade also for drawing-room 
decoration, especially where side candle lights 
are employed, the paravent or screen is very 
dainty. These are all imported and limited 
in design. Some of them are of gauze with 
painted designs of flowers or figures. They 
are somewhat spatulate of shape and are fas- 
tened to the centre of the candle by a brass 
clasp, the screen itself reaching up to a level 
of the candle fame. Sume others were made 
empire design, some others of colored satin 
with gold raised painting forming a fancy 
border to a quaint medalion portrait in minia- 
ture in the centre of the screen. 


AMERICAN ACTRESSES IN 


LONDON 


Mericans who are in London have 
reason to feel particularly proud of 
their young women on the stage 


there. The stories of two of the most recent 
successes seem like an air castle. 


MISS FAY DAVIS 


Three years ago Miss Fay Davis came to 
London. She 1s a frigile girl with a wonder- 
fully sweet and expressive face and a fondness 
for reciting. Mr, Charles Wyndham of the 
Criterion heard her read and said, ‘* That’s 
the girl I want to play the Amefican part in 
The Squire of Dames,’’ and straightway 
made an offer. Realising the value of pres- 
ent opportunities, she accepts the offer, goes 
back to America fur her mother and returns 
for the opening of the Criterion, making an 
unqualified success of her part. At the end 
of the season she takes up drawing-room 
entertainments, completely winning the 
hearts of the London people; and Mr. 
Pinero, being impressed with the delicacy of 
her work, writes a part especially for her in 
his play for Mr. George Alexander. Pend- 
ing the production of this play at the Sc. 
James she is cast for Celia in Mr. Alexander's 
production of As You Like It. She played 
the part carefully and received favorable com- 
ment, though it did not suit her personality ; 
but in Mr. Pinero’s Fay Zuliana, the be- 
witching, loveable elf in The Princess and 
the Butterfly, she surpassed all expectations, 
making an instantaneous hit. She captivates 
the audience with her mirth, yet the delicacy 
and soulfulness of her pathos reaches and 
grows upon one. When Fay suddenly dis- 
covers the mistake in her identity and says 
in her broken English, “ Who am I? Is 
there anyone alive belonging to me?’’ a 
great audible sob from the gallery passed un- 
noticed, so in harmony was it with the 
created atmosphere. This part which so 
well suits Miss Davis’s personality has at 
once placed her in an enviable position on 
the London stage. Her portrait represents her 
in the last act as Fay Zuliana, the subdued 
and loving woman, 


MISS JULIE OPP 


Another distinctive feature of this per- 
formance was the impersonation of the 
Princess Pannonia by Miss Julie Opp, a 
young woman well known in many circles 
in New York. I can call to mind no one 
who has accomplished so much in so short a 
time. Miss Opp made her début at Madame 
Calvé’s concert at the Waldorf in April, 
1896, reciting poems set to music. 

When Miss Opp’s histrionic ambitions 
became known she was offered New York 
engagements, but came to London and began 
with Mr. Alexander by simply walking on 
in The Prisoner of Zenda. She studied 
diligently and was cast for Hymen in As 
You Like It. This small character, which 
ig not usually introduced, was given an 
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elaborate scene and Miss Opp was appointed 
Miss Julia Neilson’s undeistudy. After 
three months her opportunity came to appear 
as Rosalind. The bubbling spontaneity of 
her comedy, which was laid on with bold 
strokes, is no doubt traceable to Irish ances- 
try. Mr. Alexander then made her a most 
flactering offer for the coming year, which 
she has accepted. Miss Opp had already 
been cast for a small part in Mr. Pinero’s 
play, but Miss Neilson having been ill for 
three weeks, she has played the Princess, 
giving a finished and delicate performance of 
this very difficult part. 


MISS JULIA ARTHUR 


Miss Julia Arthur at the Lyceum was a lead- 
ing lady of recognized merit before coming to 
London as Miss ‘Terry’s understudy, and she re- 
turns to America next season to star. Sheis a 
very clever actress as well as a beautiful woman, 
and deserves to play better parts than have 
fallen to her lot in London. At present she 
is appearing as the Princess in Madame San- 
Géne, which gives her little opportunity save 
for the well wearing ofa regal gown. During 
Miss Terry’s illness Miss Arthur appeared as 
Imogen, and she also played Hero to Miss 
Terry’s Beatrice, Queen Anne to Sir Henry 
Irving’s Richard the Third, and Sophie in 
Olivia—all of which parts were played suc- 
cessfully. 

Miss Arthur is much blessed in an un- 
usually charming and expressive voice—a 
low musical contralto—just the sort one 
would wish to hear from a throat so ex- 
quisite. It is apropos to refer to Mr. Arthur 
Wing Pinero’s opinion of American actresses 
and their much-talked-of twang, as given in 
a London paper: ‘*It is impossible for me to 
express my admiration of American actresses; 
they are so bright and receptive of all your 
wishes. I think they have a great future on 
the London stage. The American stage has 
the advantage of ours in one respect, the 
clearness and distinct pronunciation of your 
artists. The cultivated American voice has a 
bell-like resonance most pleasing to the ear.”” 


MISS MAUD JEFFRIES 


Miss Maud Jeffries, who has been with 
Wilson Barrett for six years, is another 
beautiful brunette product of our Southern 
clime, and possessing charming cordiality of 
manner. She _ began her career with 
Augustin Daly, but wisely sought the field of 
the classics, which suits her best. She is 
now playing the leads with Mr. Barrett in a 
most intelligent and pleasing manner. 

This modest little lady, draped in the 
clinging robes of Virginia, said, as she ap- 
peared in her cosy dressing-room at the 
Lyric: ‘*There is nothing to tell you of 
myself. I have been here for six years and 
we are such a happy family I should dread to 
work with new people. All my home ties 
are in America and I should dearly love to 
be there, but there is no opening to play the 
sort of parts I wish. I hope, however, to 
go over for this summer. I like English 
people because they recognize an artist as 
such, and do not regard one as a living curi- 
osity.”” 

Miss Jeffries gave a very forceful inter- 
pretation of Elna in Mr. Barrett's well- 
mounted production of The Daughters of 
Babylon, and was most winning as Kate in 
the Manxman. She is an untiring student, 
as her repertoire of difficult roles has proven. 


Miss KEITH WAKEMAN 


The photograph of Miss Keith Wakeman 
shows her in the character of The Panther 
in In Sight of St. Paul’s, in which she made 
her great London hit. She is another very 
charming and intellectual woman who is 
gaining a firm foothold. ‘‘I am charmed 
with English people,”’ said she. ‘*A Lon- 
don audience is so intelligently appreciative 
that one must give their best work in return. 
I may return to America next season, how- 
ever, as my plans are not yet completed.” 
Miss Wakeman will be remembered as hav- 
ing played leads with Mr. Willard on both 
sides of the water. 


MISS CLARA THROPP 


Miss Clara Thropp has been gaining honors 
in quite a different line of work. She has 





just closed a successful season at the Duke of 
York’s, where she has been popular in the 
character of Madamoiselle Julie Bon-Bon 


in the Gay Parisienne. Miss Thropp is 
petire, chic and vivacious— singing effectively. 
1 think she is to appear in the music hatis, 
where she will undoubtedly repeat her former 
successes. Miss Thropp has also literary 
ambitions, having published a neat volume 
entitled, A Few Little Lives. 


Painter of beautiful women ’”’ is the 


CARLE J. BLENNER 
“ 

A manner in which many speak of 
Carle Blenner, the young artist 


who has had such a remarkable success, both 
artistically and socially, during the past year. 

Of German descent, but born in Virginia, 
Mr. Blenner first turned his thoughts to 
music, for which he has a very decided tal- 
ent » but while at Yale his real métier made 
itself apparent, and he began his ait studies 
under a corps of artists who are members of 
the Yale Faculty, It was in Paris, however, 
that, under such masters as Bouguereau, 
Schenk, Fleury and Aman Jean, this am- 
bitious young student was recognized as an 
artist of more than ordinary ability. Since 
his return to America Mr. Blenner has dis- 
tinguished himself by the harmonious color, 
spirited style and admirable likenesses of his 
portraits. It is a well-known fact that he 
has a penchant for painting only women who 
are really beautiful. It is, therefore, a great 
compliment to his own country when he ac- 
knowledges that he prefers American women 
above all other nationalities as models. 

In the winter Mr. Blenner has a spacious 
studio in the Sherwood where he gives 
charmingly informal musicales. In the sum- 
mer he goes to his atelier built in a vast 
estate at Black Rock, Conn. 

This is a luxurious box fashioned after the 
studios visited by the artist during his sojourn 
abroad. The lower floor consists of a tiny 
reception hall and one larger room—the latter 
built around a picturesque old chimney, with 
a fireplace on either side of it. A small 
room made entirely of glass, called the sun 
studio, opens out of the general living room, 
This is a Juxury few American studios possess. 
The upper floor is reached by a narrow stair- 
way with a gallery at its top that overlooks 
the sun room and a portion of the sitting 
room. From its railing depends a rare piece 
of foreign tapestry, the walls also being hung 
with tapestries. The general architecture is 
in effect most bizarre and attractive. The 
furnishings are in old empire carved oak. 
From the windows of the studio there is a 
beautiful view of Long Island Sound ; a twenty 
minutes’ walk leads to the beach. [t is an 
ideal summer spot, and most conducive to 
serious thought and study, if one may judge 
by the charming results which Mr. Blenner 
exhibited at a series of Musical Teas, which 
he gave at the Waldorf last winter, and 
which were attended by the most prominent 
people in town. 

Among the portraits then exhibited were 
those of Mrs. C W. Wetmore, née Elizabeth 
Bisland ; Miss Katherine Gill of Meadville, 
Penn., and the nephew of Mr. Chauncy 
Depew, known in Buffalo as Chauncy De- 
pew II. Besides these portraits, Mr. Blenner 
showed severa] admirable examples of his style 
in some ideal heads. 

Among some of the noted people who have 
sat for Mr. Blenner are the Marquis of Villa- 
lobar, exhibited at the World’s Fair; Lady 
Mostyn, in the Paris Salon of 1888 ; Joseph 
Shivinski, the Polish pianist ; Madam Nordica, 
Arthur Bourchier, the English actor, in his 
famous impersonation of Sir Charles Surface, 
and Miss Isabelle Irving. At the World's 
Fair, besides the portrait of the Marquis of 
Villalobar, Mr. Blenner exhibited a fine 
portrait of Sefior Don Roderigo de Saaredra, 
of the Spanish legation, and a study entitled 
** Contentment.”’ 

For four years Mr. Blenner has had pictures 
exhibited at the Paris Salon, and both there 

and at the Academy of Design on this side he 
has attracted much attention by his work. 

The accompanying photograph is a striking 
likeness of this young artist, showing a face 
full of strength and purpose, tempered, how- 
ever, by the dreamy eyes of an artistic 
temperament. 
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> Vogue readers win doubtless recognize these faces. One was identified with 
SOZODONT years ago, the other recently in the public prints. Both are good por- 

i traits and interesting types of women who take delight in using SOZODONT for 
the teeth. A sample of this invaluable and refreshing dentifrice will be sent free 


for the postage, three cents, if you mention Vogue. 
fa Address P. O. Box 247, New York City. HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York & Lonpon. A 
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